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VE was evera strange, wild spirit: at one time revelling in 
, fits of dissipation ; at another, reading hard and going to 
church,on Sundays, like a plodding, respectable man. A 
2 week ago he began to tell me his story, the story of his 
life from the beginning. There was a peculiarly touching pathos in his 
style which I can hardly hope to reflect in these pages. It seemed 
as if he loved to dwell upon his earliest days. He would describe 
every little incident of his life at the outset, and gradually fall away 
from this close picturesque painting, as he approached the end, his 
story becoming more suggestive than narratory, until at last it was 
nothing but a wild burst of passion, the cry of the maniac broken 
upon the wheel of fortune, and raving at fate. 
This is his strange and pitiful story :— 





“ What an ugly little rascal!” exclaimed my father, in answer to 
the “there, sir,” of a portly Gampish woman, who held something in 
a bundle under his nose, “ what an ugly little rascal!” 

“ Lor, sir,” said the woman, “ for goodness sake don’t go and say 
so to the missus, she’ll never get over it.” 

But my father had no particularly delicate scruples on that score, 
as my mother has since told me. He did repeat this rough and 
ready criticism on the personal appearance of your humble servant, 
George Newbolde. 

How rapidly I changed from anything but a handsome baby, my 
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mother has often related to me; changed in every way, my nose 
gradually becoming perfectly Grecian in outline, and my black hair 
curling sharp and crisply all over my round well-shaped head. 

“You were soon pretty enough for your father to make a fuss 
about you, though cross and peevish in the extreme. I shall never 
forget when I travelled with you from Southtown, all those miles by 
the coach to Elmsfield ; I believe you cried all the way, all those 
three or four hundred miles, whatever the distance was.” 

“I must have known what a miserable place we were journeying 
to,” said I, pushing my hands into a pair of short velvet trousers, and 
frowning contempt upon Elmsfield from the mature height of seven 
summers. 

“Perhaps you did. I only wish I had never seen Elmsfield, or 
your father either, for the matter of that,” said my mother. “To be 
married at eighteen, and taken away from your parents, never to see 
them again, it is enough to make any one wretched.” 

“ Have you never seen them since ?” I remember asking. 

“ No, and never shall, and your father that proud and independent 
it makes one unable to sit easy in one’s chair to think of it. My 
father, that is your grandfather, Mills, would have sent us all the way 
in his own waggon, and with a good load of furniture and linen; but 
your father said, ‘No, I married her for love, and I will not have 
a penny in one way or another.’ The best of it was we had not 
a ten pound note between us at the time, and if it had not been 
for a little purse of gold which my poor mother slipped into my hands 
just before the coach started, I really don’t know what we should 
have done. And I coming away alone, and to travel all those miles, 
and the snow falling so heavily that the whole country was covered 
with it. Your father had gone on a week before to get lodgings 
for us, and what with your crying and the cold, and feeling lonely, 
I never spent two such unhappy days in all my life.” 

The room in which we were talking was a semi-kitchen, semi- 
parlour, of a respectable old-fashioned kind of middle-class house. 
The furniture consisted of a heavy deal table and dresser to match ; 
a woolly, fluffy, chintz-covered sofa, two arm chairs, a piece of carpet 
covering the centre of the room, a shining black-leaded fire-place, and a 
baby’s cot, completely furnished with baby and pillows, which said cot 
my mother rocked with her foot as she talked ; whilst I, her son and 
heir, sat close by the fire on a little stool, and watched the firelight 
dancing up the chimney. It was asnug, homely room. Shining tins, of 
all kinds, hung upon the wall, and a few odd books filled a small shelf 
at one side of the fire-place. I remember the shining tins, because there 
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was a long spit amongst them which served me for a sword, while 
the great saucepan lid furnished me with a shield, and enabled me to 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action, when I recited, for 
the special edification of occasional tea parties, the grandiloquent 
address of Norval, in reference to his shrewd parent of the Grampian 
Hills. The bookshelf also stands out in my early remembrances, 
because of sundry pictorial representations of “ Pickwick,” “ the 
Arabian Nights,” and Joseph in Egypt. The first of these works was 
my father’s especial favourite, and he would sit over his tea and laugh 
loud and long to himself without reference to my mother or me, 
which more than once was the cause of unpleasant bickerings between 
my respected parents. A cozy little room, I say; and so it was, 
clean and neat and shiny, with a door leading into the parlour where 
we sat on Sundays, and another conducting us up into the bed- 
rooms. 

** And how old was I when you brought me to Elmsfield, mother ?” 

‘‘ Twelve months,” said my mother, looking up at the little clock 
over the mantel-piece. 

** And what made you come to Elmsfield ?” 

“Ah, you may well ask that, child, when we had a good house at 
Southtown, where your father was doing well, and your grandfather 
never missed a day without sending us something or another. What 
is it that makes people rush upon their own destruction, I wonder ? 
It was getting to be from a journeyman to an overseer, I suppose, 
that made your father come here ; and when he arrived he found it 
was all through a strike, and they called him names and wrote verses 
upon him, and in the song they said something about our burning 
a pig up the chimney; for you see your father he is so obstinate, 
he will insist upon doing things here as they do them at Southtown. 
They cure their bacon there by smoking it over a wood fire, and 
your father had a flitch put up the kitchen chimney to smoke it, 
but the thing caught fire and nearly burnt the house down ; and so 
they put it in a song, and I could have cried my eyes out when 
some one threw a copy into the house, and the neighbours made 
remarks about it when I went out.” 

“ Are we rich, mother ?” 

“Rich! I should think not, indeed.” 

‘* Shall we be some day ?” 

“Your father says so; but I very much doubt it. I never heard 
of a Newbolde who was rich yet. Your father talks of their having 
as good blood in their veins as anybody in Elmsfield; though what 
the good of that is I never could make out.” 

B2 
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A comely, dark little woman, with a low forehead and sharp, black 
eyes, I can see my mother now, rocking my sister Alice in the 
wooden cradle, very much like the show cradles you see in old halls; 
for what was only good enough for common sort of people forty years 
ago, was good enough for princes in the old days. Our ancestral 
mothers never dreamed of anything so handsome and soft and silken 
and lace-bedecked as the modern cot which you encounter now and 
then in Dives’ drawing-room, when Mrs. Dives is inclined to be par- 
ticularly domesticated for ten minutes, and wishes to show her 
darling to an especial friend. It was a good old-fashioned cradle, that 
in which I was rocked, and in my manhood Dame Fortune has not 
favoured me with any particularly soft rugs or cushions. But I am 
none the worse for that physically ; indeed, I think I am all the 
better, seeing how sickly and white and weak certain swells are who 
have been lying on swans’ down all their lives, and watching every 
change of wind, that they might not be surprised with clothing too 
thick or too thin for the weather. 

Depend upon it there is nothing like hard fare to make a man 
strong and active and wise, nothing like a career of hardship and 
trial, a perpetual fight with adverse circumstances, and his own way 
to make in the world as I had; though, mind you, I should be sorry 
for a son of mine to be launched upon the great tide of life compass- 
less and rudderless as I was; for you can readily judge that my 
mother was not the sort of woman to fortify her son with moral 
armour, and as for my father well, he had enough to do to keep 
the pot boiling, as he used to say, without bothering his head about 
the future so much. But if you would make a man of your son, 
send him out into the world early; let him rely upon his own re- 
sources; help him judiciously when he is in trouble, and cheer him 
on when he deserves it. I had all the first advantages of this forcing 
system, and none of the latter; so you will the more easily under- 
stand my difficulties, and forgive my shortcomings. 

But to go back to that conversation with my mother. I remember 
that we were just discussing the point about our material wealth, 
and I was wondering whether there were really any good fairies who 
visited people and gave them sundry wishes, when the door was 
suddenly opened, and in rolled a hat. 

“ Ah, there he is again,” said my mother ; “ twice this fortnight.” 

*** Whoever shall this hat displace, must meet Bombastes face to 
face,’” said a tipsy voice in the door-way, and in due course there 
entered my respected father, smiling cheerfully, and in dumb show 
inviting sundry opponents to come on and displace that said hat, 
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which rolled playfully up to the fireplace, and there lay covered with 
the firelight. My little sister Alice woke up and cried lustily, my 
mother took the child again to her arms, my father tried to kiss the 
twain, in a mock show of affection, my mother angrily repulsed him, 
and I shrank away behind the sofa, half afraid, half amused. 

*“Won’t you speak, my petsy-wetsy ?—won’t um speak to um’s 
hubby-bubby?” said my father, and then he spied me, and was 
evidently ashamed of this undignified parental exhibition in my 
presence. 

“ Why is not Georgy in bed ?” he said, the smile leaving his face. 

“ Because he is not,” said my mother, sharply. ‘“ Left hours and 
hours by myself like this, I may surely have the companionship of 
my own child?” 

“Hours and hours; what do you mean by hours and hours?” 
asked my father. 

“What do I mean? You ought to be ashamed of yourself !” 

“So he is, so he is,” said a gentleman whom I had never seen 
before, stepping in at the half open door-way ; for it was not yet 
ten o’clock ; “ but it was my fault this time. The truth is, he has 
been dining with me, we have been settling some important business, 
and the wine excited him. I walked home with him, and should 
have come in, but I was startled by his sudden bit of theatrical 
business.” 

“Come in now, then,” said my father. “Sit down, and don’t 
apologise for me. How I came home is my affair, sir, not yours.” 

He was quite a gentleman, this stranger to me; for that matter, 
my father was a gentleman, but he was not dressed so well as his 
companion, nor was there such a tone of authority in his voice. My 
mother moved quite courteously to the gentleman, and my father 
offered him a chair. 

“ Georgy,” said my father, putting his hand gently on my shoulder. 

“ Yes, father,” I said, looking up at him. 

** Go to bed.” 

“Yes, father,” I said, hurrying to the staircase. ‘ Good night, 
father.” 

“Good night;” and then all of a sudden my father’s voice 
changed, as if he was going to weep, when he said again, “‘ good 
night, my boy.” 

My mother followed me upstairs, but she did not come into my 
little room. The single domestic who sometimes undressed me and 
heard me say my prayers, never came near me, and hurrying off my 
things, I crept into bed, hid my face in the pillow, and felt—oh! so 
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wretched, so very miserable, and I knew not why. The moon, shining 
in at one corner of the window, sent a pale ray of light across the 
room, falling upon a chest of drawers, and mounting upwards in a 
long column, like a ghost. I could hear the murmur of voices in the 
room below, and my mother hushing Alice to sleep in the next room. 
I thought all about that journey in the coach, and my grandfather 
and his waggon, wondered what Southtown was like, and if I should 
ever see it, prayed for my father and mother and little Alice, drew 
the sheets more tightly round me as that column of moonlight 
gradually moved along the wall nearer the bed, and at last fell asleep 
and dreamed of some strange land beyond the hills that overlooked 
the shabby little town called Elmsfield, in the rich midland county 
of Rothershire. 

‘Why do I dwell upon all these little details? Ask the criminal 
who is condemned to die why he thinks of the days of his innocence? 
Ask ‘the parched traveller in the desert why he dreams of springs 
and green-fringed rivers? Ask the bankrupt why his mind wanders 
back to the well-filled coffers of the past? Ask the dying man why 
he thinks of those early days when he sat by his mother’s knee and 
listened to the sweet music of her loving voice? Ask the rich man 
in the burning pit why he looks up at Lazarus in heaven ? 


Whirling wheels and bobbins, flashing wheels, and great black 
straps winding and twining about the wheels like snakes ; clatter and 
clash and bang of machinery; a soft, oily, smoky kind of atmo- 
sphere ; girls and men singing at their work: this was the factory 
where my father was manager. It stood by a river that came 
tumbling over those distant hills, gliding through the meadows on its 
way, by woods, under bridges, and at length flowing smoothly past 
the Elmsfield net factory, which at quiet eventide threw a great red 
reflection into the water. It was a wonderful place to me, and I 
have often sat by the river catching the minnows which swam about 
in the warm water that came down in a little artificial fall from the 
engine-house of the factory. I have also sat by the net-spinners 
amidst those whirling wheels, and found the straps and spindles and 
wheels mixed up in my thoughts, pounding and tearing and tattering 
those wonderful, weird, strange lands in the great fairy book into 
tatters, scattering the princes, and twisting and twirling all my notions 
thereon into crude, queer shapes. And the engine, with its great 
cranks plunging up and down, and its ponderous wheel revolving 
with a quiet, easy motion, like that of a tiger ina cage: these have 
plunged and revolved in my infantile mind until reason has almost 
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tottered on the brink of chaos. But never had these things bothered 
meso much as on the day after that little altercation with my parents. 
It had dawned upon me that there was something wrong in our house- 
hold, and that humiliating exhibition of drunkenness had settled 
down into my mind like a dull, painful feeling, in which there was 
much sorrow and sympathy for my father. If he had not seemed 
ashamed, I should have thought the incident rather funny than other- 
wise ; but I had seen his eye fall on me as mine used to fall, seeking 
the floor, when convicted of some childish error. I had noted my 
mother’s angry look, too ; and the words she uttered were so hard 
and sharp, coupled with her complaints to me before my father came, 
that I sat and brooded over the business with a long and lasting 
sorrow. 

My father was a kind, genial man; he could sing an excellent 
song, and he enjoyed a social glass. I think he neglected his home 
sometimes, and he occasionally got tipsy; but this was generally 
when he had been out with that strange gentleman, Mr. Welby, who 
was one of the proprietors of the factory where my father worked so 
hard. He was a sleek, soft-spoken, bland gentleman, this Mr. 
Welby, and he thought very highly of my father. Indeed, on the day 
after that disagreeable incident, I heard him tell my mother so when 
he called in the afternoon. It was a pity, he said, that my father 
would frequent the Norfolk Hotel. Some people thought Mr. New- 
bolde went there to see the young ladies ; but this might not be true. 
My mother shook her head and sighed, and then she told me I had 
better go and look after my little sister. And, somehow or other, I 
hated Mr. Welby. I shivered when he patted me on the head, and 
I threw his sixpences into the gutter. Nothing could have induced 
me to like Mr. Welby, and my mother was very angry with me when 
I said he was an ugly, disagreeable person. She said she was a 
persecuted, unhappy woman, and nobody took her part. 

I can see her now, with her dark brown hair falling in curls upon 
her shoulders, sitting rocking herself to and fro before her pier glass, 
with little Alice rolling at her feet, and myself sitting by her and 
wondering at all the mysteries of her toilette. She was a pretty 
woman ; frivolous, dark, piquant. She sat before her glass for hours, 
and dressed her hair in a dozen ways, and asked me how I liked 
mamma best, with flowers in her hair or without. 

At these times I often fondled and kissed her, but there was no 
warmth in her embrace. She seemed to receive all my love as a 
sort of tribute. There were occasions when she would chat with me, 
and appear to give me her confidence; but her talk was filled 
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with complaints of my father’s neglect: and then a cloud seemed 
to come upon me, and presentiments of evil. For many days 
after that night when my father sent me to bed, there was a 
sort of quiet warfare going on between my unhappy parents. 
One night, however, the storm burst furiously, and that long after 
I was abed. I heard my mother say she had been deceived 
—her husband was a drunkard and a beggar. My father rejoined 
that his wife was a frivolous, silly woman, who thought more about 
the fashion of her ribbons than the regulation of her household. Oh, 
how I prayed to heaven that peace would come to these people, my 
parents; how I buried my head in the pillows and sobbed, and 
longed to throw myself between them and help them to forgive each 
other, 

Several days passed after this, and I regularly accompanied my 
father to the factory. Sometimes he would sit in his little room for 
hours, looking vacantly at the drawings that were scattered about ; 
and I heard him sigh, so sadly, And then the whirling wheels without, 
would get into my brain, and nearly drive me mad. One day Mr. 
Welby came in and gave my father a newspaper, which he read, and 
then handed to me. 

‘*‘ Take that to your mother, George,” he said ; “ and say I shall be 
home presently.” 

I went home and gave my mother the paper. It recorded the fact 
that Mr. Newbolde had invented a new system of winding, and had 
patented other improvements in machinery, which would, no doubt, 
bring him fame and fortune. 

“Oh, yes ; I,know all about it,” my mother said. “ Mr. Welby 
told me of it. Your father ought to be very much obliged to Mr. 
Welby for his kindness.” 

Mr. Welby again! How [hated that man! I, with my infantile 
instinct, how I disliked this oily, smiling villain—for villain he was. 
When my mother had gone to market on Saturday morning I used 
to sit with little Alice on the hearth, playing at building palaces of 
cards ; and I taught her to say “nasty Mr. Welby,” until Susan, our 
nurse (who used to have a policeman in the back kitchen on the sly), 
said she would tell my mother. 

“If you do, I'll tell her about the policeman,” I said, on one 
occasion. 

**Do, and he shall lock you up; but you may tell her, if you 
like. I don’t care for your ma, for that matter. She’s nothing so 
wonderful,” 

Susan said this with an air of confidence and contempt that 
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irritated me to desperation, and I flung Alice’s little shoe at her, just 
as Mr. Welby called. Susan told him all about it, and he laughed 
and patted my head, and said I was a brave little fellow. Alice 
stammered out ‘nasty Mr. Welby,” and this seemed to amuse him 
mightily. Before he went he whispered to Susan, and gave her some- 
thing ; and it was in my mind to go straight to my father and tell 
him, though I had not the remotest idea why I should do so, or what 
the effect of it would be. 

How clearly all these little incidents come back to me now! 
I interpret them with a bitterness which will nauseate my cup of life 
to the last. 

How slowly and wearily the time dragged on it boots not now 
to say! It was varied in my life by a hard struggle to understand 
Mr. Birch’s views of arithmetic at the day school, and by long 
lonely rambles in the meadows outside our old fashioned town. 
I had no companions except now and then such as forced themselves 
upon my society, and insisted upon doing battle with me occasionally. 
Through the mists that have long since gathered about those early 
years I can see myself standing before some giant of a youth (who 
would fight me, whether or no), and receiving my punishment like a 
man. ‘There were times when I came off conqueror, and then J 
remember I almost felt sorry that my adversary was beaten ; for I had 
a peculiarly soft heart in those days, despite the adamantine character 
of the district generally. 

It was not a desirable place to be brought up in, Elmsfield. The 
boys were bullies and the men were brutes. At least, that was my 
boyish experience. The girls were fit companions for the boys ; and 
the women,—well, I did not know very much about the women, 
thank goodness. And even now I may do the Elmsfielders an 
injustice generally. If I do, they will forgive me on account of my 
juvenile prejudices; for as a man I know them not. They never 
understood me, no more than they understood anyone else who was 
born with sensibilities. ‘They made game of my long black hair and 
my clean white stockings (my mother was proud of her son), and they 
objected to my going about alone, and having pet corners by the 
brook, and finding out the best places for violets and primroses. And, 
I fear me, my father did not understand me, though he always 
treated me kindly ; and I loved him more than ever because he was 
so good to Alice—little toddling Alice, with her merry blue eyes 
and her rosy dimpled cheeks. 

Oh! if my father could only have given up going to that hotel ; 
and if he had not been so angry when my mother upbraided him ; 
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and if my mother had been more persuasive in her manner and less 
fierce in her condemnation, perhaps our household would have been 
a happy one ; and I might not have had this story to tell. 


Alice was five years old, and I was eleven, when the first really great 
trouble of my life came upon me. The misunderstanding between 
our parents increased to such an extent that hardly a day passed 
without what Susan used to call a regular row; and a new element of 
bitterness was the introduction of Mr. Welby’s name into the family 
disputes. Even to a boy of my years it was pretty clear that this 
kind of perpetual warfare must have some violent ending. Impressed 
with Sunday school and other advice, I religiously prayed for peace, 
but peace came not; and when sometimes I went out, which was 
very seldom, to a neighbour’s house where there were no “ regular 
rows,” and the children were happy and not afraid, the home to 
which I returned seem to chill all my better feelings and fill my heart 
with a blank despair, until little Alice trotted up to me, and pulled 
my hand, and climbed upon my knee, and buried her dear little face 
in my neck. 

At length the end came. One day my mother was specially kind 
to Susan and myself. There was a circus in the town, and she gave per- 
mission for Susan to take me to see the riders. When we were ready 
to go she took me in her arms and kissed me—kissed me so tenderly, 
so fondly, that it seemed as if an angel had come down specially from 
heaven with an answer to my prayers. ‘There were tears in her eyes, 
too, when we left her, and the expression of her face seemed to steal 
into my heart and make it ache ; but this soon passed away in the 
joy of her fervent kiss, and the new sensation of being sent out to 
be amused and made happy. 

In latter days I have been to see the riders, that my memory of 
dishonour and my title to vengeance might not expire. I have been 
there to take my turn, as it were, upon the wheel—to be broken on 
the wheel of my own memory, to suffer and grow strong. 

You have sat, no doubt, my friend, and seen the clown tumble, 
and you have laughed with the little ones as I laughed in my early 
days; but now, if I were to see that scene again, as I may do, 
memory would fill my ears with mingled sounds of sobs and laughter. 

Oh, that night years ago! Whilst I was clapping my hands 
together with childish glee at the tricks of Mr. Merryman, Fate was 
preparing for me such a future as few could have lived through and 
retained their reason. Don’t look at me as though I had not achieved 
that triumph. They think me mad, I dare say; but I am as sane as 
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you are, quite as sane; and you shall have ample proof of that, one 
day. Better go on with my story? You are right; I will. 

When we reached home the house was in disorder, the fires had 
gone out, the candles were not lighted, and all the place was still as 
death. I remember taking hold upon Susan’s gown and asking her 
what was the matter. She made no reply; but lighted the candles, 
went to my mother’s room, which was strewn with papers and opened 
drawers. ‘There was a letter on her dressing-table for my father. I 
learnt this afterwards. 

Little Alice was fast asleep in her cot in the next room. 

“ Mamma,—where is mamma ?” I cried. 

* Don’t make a noise,” said Susan. ‘She is gone away.” 

Whilst her son was enjoying the quips and cranks of the clown, and 
falling into a passion of juvenile love for the young lady who sprang 
through paper hoops and leaped over yards of blue silk ; whilst little 
Alice was asleep and dreaming of angels, perhaps, and that wonder- 
land which I tried sometimes to make her comprehend in my simple 
reading of our fairy books ; whilst my father was smoking his pipe 
and thinking out that great invention of his, which should make his 
family rich ; whilst the moon was calmly shining upon Elmsfield, my 
mother was deserting her home, her husband, and her children for 
ever, —deserting all, perjuring her soul, blackening the innocent names 
of her children, for a villain. 

The whole town rang with the news next day. Mrs. Newbolde 
had eloped with Mr. Welby. 

It was a pitiable sight to see my father, who had alternate fits of 
rage and sorrow, of weeping and cursing, of sad sobriety and wild 
drunkenness, which lasted for many days. In the intervals I carried 
little Alice to that walk by the river, and we sat and looked into the 
murmuring waters, and listened to the song of the factory. Despite 
all our troubles and strange griefs, which we hardly understood, the 
river flowed on as before, the wheels flashed in the factory windows, 
the birds sang, the sun shone, and the world was not altered in the 
least, except when we were at home, and here the change was great; 
not that we had enjoyed any very great happiness there, only that we 
remembered days of calm and quiet, and some happy times when 
father was at home and mother pleasant and talkative; we remem- 
bered a few sunny hours when the whole household turned out into 
the fields to gather buttercups and daisies; we remembered a few 
warm, loving, tender caresses; but after that night at the circus a 
dull, heavy, indescribable gloom settled upon our house, culminating 
a few weeks"afterwards in a terrible"catastrophe. 
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Susan was sure something was going to happen. There had been 
funerals in the candle, death-ticks in the cupboard, a dog had howled 
all night for a week ; and with these and other signs of death the 
woman had frightened me into a condition quite ready to receive the 
horrible news which was brought to us one morning after my father 
had been out all night. 

“Mr. Newbolde’s found drownded in the river,” said the blunt 
messenger, “and they’ve took him to a public house to hold an in- 
quest on him.” 

He had fallen into the river whilst on his way home from the fac- 
tory, they said, and the verdict was accidental death. I never saw 
him. It was thought best that I should not, and my brightest 
memory of him is therefore but little disturbed. I only think of 
the active, noble-browed, strong-limbed gentleman who carried me 
on his shoulders up the factory stairs into that little room where he 
planned and drew those wonderful designs for the net-makers. But 
my memory instantly wanders to an old church, in which I sit a 
mourner in a great black pew, looking up at our Saviour rising from 
the dead, and wondering if God is really good and kind and merciful. 

Oh, what a terrible life mine has been! what an awful life it is! 
I am the wandering Jew, the outcast, the vagrant, the gin drinker, 
the vagabond, the madman if you will, with a terrible mission. I 
am waiting until I meet Welby, or some one dear to him,—not her, 
not her! When he crosses my path, as cross it he must, there will 
be a fearful retribution, ‘The day is coming—sooner than he thinks, 
much sooner. 

But I wander. Our house and all the furniture was sold, and 
some neighbours took Alice to mind and sent me to work—to work 
in that same factory where he had worked, and for years I crossed 
that bridge daily, and for years saw my poor father lying in the 
water. I could not shut out the picture; it would come up in the 
rippling river, in sunshine and in shadow, in calm and in storm, at 
morning, noon, and night. I know now why it was sent to me, that 
my vengeance should not slumber. 

One day little Alice was taken ill, and at night she died with her 
head on my shoulder. She would let no one else touch her. “ Where 
is mamma?” she said. “Fetch mamma, Georgy.” Even with the 
tears in my eyes, I felt my soul swelling with wild ungovernable rage 
against Welby, and I vowed over that poor little dead body to take 
vengeance on him. 

From this time there are strange blanks in my life, the years come 
and go in my memory like glimpses of light on a stormy day. I do 
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not seem to remember them well, all my mind is fixed upon that past 
time. I seem to see myself, as if I were looking into a glass, wander- 
ing about the world, toiling, working, labouring and waiting for a 
coming day. I used to search and hunt for that man, trusting to my 
vengeance as a divining rod ; but I do so no longer. Fate will bring 
him here to me in London, All the world meets again in London ; 
we shall meet; he and I will meet. Oh, never fear my friend, the 
reckoning will come. He is old, and may-be dead, you say? No, 
that is not so. She may have gone, she, poor misguided, unhappy 
soul, and Heaven forgive her! but he is alive, and his hair is grey, 
and his face is thin, with lines of care in it. I have seen him in 
dreams, and I know where I shall meet him again for the last time. 
On that bridge at midnight, crouching and stealing by, creeping in 
the shadow because he fears a ghost, slinking away from me who am 
the image of my dead father, his injured friend. I see him now; 
there he goes, crouching, bending, quivering, clinging to the wall, 
dodging the extended arm, and the glaring eyes of the avenger whom 
he takes for the drowned man’s spirit. 

Stand aside, I say—he is coming. I am the Divine instrument of 
vengeance, it is entrusted to me to slay that human serpent and fling 
it out into the dark waters. Stand aside, I say—I am dangerous 

I am Death. 


“No, no,” said the keeper, seizing him by the arm. “ You are 
George Newbolde; be quiet, there’s a good fellow, here are your 
flowers.” 

Weak and exhausted, the madman threw himself into the keeper’s 
arms, clutched a handful of wild flowers (which, I was told, always 
pacified him), and I slipped away with his terrible story in my heart, 
and too sad for tears, 
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A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO, 





PART II1—BOOK THE SECOND. 


( Continued.) 





CHAPTER IX. 
ABSURDITIES WHICH FOLKS WITHOUT TASTE CALL POETRY. 


‘HE pieces written by Ursus were interludes—a kind of 
composition out of fashion now-a-days. One of these 
pieces, which has not come down to us, was entitled, 
“Ursus Rursus.” It is probable that in it he played the 

principal part. A pretended exit, followed by a re-appearance, was 
apparently its praiseworthy and sober subject. The titles of the 
interludes of Ursus were sometimes in Latin, as we have seen, and 
the poetry frequently in Spanish. The Spanish verses written by 
Ursus were rhymed,as was nearly all the Castilian poetry of that 
period. This did not puzzle the people. Spanish was then a familiar 
language ; and the English sailors spoke Castilian even as the Roman 
sailors spoke Carthaginian (see Plautus). Moreover, at a theatrical 
representation, as at mass, the Latin, or any other language unknown 
to the audience, is by no means embarrassing to them. 

They get out of the dilemma by adapting to the sounds familiar 
words, Our old Gallic France was particularly prone to this manner 
of being devout. At~church, under cover of an Jmmolatus, the 
faithful chanted, “I will make merry ;” and, under a sanctus, “ Kiss 
me, my sweet.” 

It was found necessary that the Council of Trent should put an 
end to these familiarities. 

Ursus had composed expressly for Gwynplaine an interlude, with 
which he was pleased. It was his best work. He had thrown all 
his soul into it. To give the sum in the product is the greatest 
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triumph any one can achieve. The toad who produces a toad makes 
a grand success. You doubt it? Try, then, to make one. 

Ursus had greatly polished this interlude. This bear’s cub was 
entitled, “Chaos Vanquished.” A night-effect. At the moment 
when the curtain drew up, the crowd, massed around the green box, 
saw nothing but blackness. In this blackness three confused forms 
moved in the reptile state: a wolf, a bear, and a man. The wolf 
did the wolf; Ursus, the bear; and Gwynplaine, the man, The wolf 
and the bear represented the ferocious forces of Nature—unreasoning 
hunger and savage obscurity.. Both rushed on Gwynplaine. It was 
chaos combating man. No form could be distinguished. Gwynplaine 
fought enfolded in a winding-sheet, and his face was covered by his 
thickly-falling locks, All else was shadow. ‘The bear growled, the 
wolf gnashed his teeth, the man cried out. The man was down; the 
beasts overwhelmed him. He cried for aid and succour; he hurled 
into the unknown an agonised appeal. He gave a death-rattle. To 
witness this agony of the prostrate man, scarcely now distinguishable 
from the brutes, was appalling. The crowd looked on breathless ; 
in one minute more the wild beasts would triumph, and chaos would 
re-absorb man. A struggle—cries—howlings;-then, all at once, a 
silence. 

A song in the shadows, A breath had passed, and they heard a 
voice. Mysterious music floated, accompanying this chant of the 
invisible ; and suddenly, without anyone knowing where or how, 
a white cloud arose. This whiteness was a light ; this light was a 
woman ; this woman was a spirit. Dea—calm, fair, beautiful, formid- 
able in her serenity and sweetness—appeared in the centre of a 
luminous mist. 

A profile of brightness in the dawn. She was a voice: a voice, 
light, profound, indescribable. She sung in this new-born light ; 
she, invisible, made visible. They thought they heard the hymn of 
an angel, or the song of a bird. At this apparition the man, starting 
up in his ecstasy, struck the beasts with his fists, and overthrew them. 

Then the vision, gliding along in a manner difficult to unders‘and, 
and therefore the more admired, sang these words in Spanish suffi- 
ciently pure for the English sailors who were present :— 


© Ora! Nora! 
De palabra 
Nace razon. 
De luz el son,” # 





* Pray! weep! Reascn comes from words. Song creates light. 
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Then, looking down, as if she saw a gulf below, she went on,— 


** Noche, gnita te de alli! 
El alba canta hallali,” » 


By degrees, as she sang, the man raised himself more and more ; 
and from lying he was now kneeling, his hands elevated towards 
the vision, his knees placed on the beasts, who lay motionless, and 
as if thunder-stricken. 

She continued, turning towards him,— 


** Es menester a cielos ir, 
Y tu que llorabas reir.” ¢ 


And, approaching him with the majesty of a star, she added,— 


** Gebra barzon ; 
Deja monstro 
A tu negro 
Caparazon.” 4 


And she put her hand on his brow. Then another voice arose, more 
deep, and, consequently, still sweeter—a voice broken and enwrapt 
with a gravity both tender and savage. It was the human chant 
responding to the chant of the stars. Gwynplaine, still kneeling in 
obscurity, his head below Dea, and on the vanquished bear and wolf, 


sang, 
**O ven! Ama! 
Eres alma, 
Soy corazon.” ¢ 


And suddenly from the shadow a ray of light fell clearly on Gwyn- 
plaine. Then, through the darkness, was the monster fully exposed. 

To describe the commotion of the crowd was impossible. 

A sun of laughter rising. Such was the effect. Laughter springs 
from unexpected causes, and nothing could be more unexpected than 
this termination. . 

Never was any sensation comparable to that produced by the ray 
of light striking on this mask, at once ludicrous and terrible. They 
laughed, all around, this laugh. Everywhere : above, below, behind, 
before, at the uttermost distance ; men, women, old grey heads, rosy- 





» Night ! go away ; the dawn sings hallali, 

© Thou must go to heaven, and smile, thou that weepest. 
* Break the yoke ; throw off, monster, thy dark clothing. 
¢ O, come, beloved one! thou art soul, I am heart. 
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faced children; the good, the wicked, the gay, the sad. Every- 
body. And even in the streets, those who saw nothing, hearing the 
laughter, laughed also. The laughter finished in clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet. 

The curtain dropped, Gwynplaine was recalled with frenzy. From 
that time the success was enormous. Have you seen “ Chaos Van- 
quished?” They ran after Gwynplaine. The listless came to laugh, 
the melancholy came to laugh, the evil consciences came to laugh— 
a laugh so irresistible, that it seemed almost like a malady. But 
there is a pestilence from which men do not fly, and that is the 
contagion of joy. The success, it must be admitted, did not get 
beyond the populace. A large crowd means a crowd of nobodies. 
They could see “Chaos Vanquished” for a penny. Fashionable 
people never go where a penny admits them. 

Ursus thought a good deal of his work, which he had brooded 
over for a long time. “ It is in the style of one Shakspeare,” he said, 
modestly. 

The juxta-position of Dea, added to the indescribable effect of 
Gwynplaine. This white figure, by the side of the gnome, repre- 
sented what might have been called divine astonishment. The 
audience regarded Dea with a sort of mysterious anxiety, She had 
in her aspect the dignity of a virgin and of a princess, not knowing 
man, and knowing God. They saw that she was blind and felt as 
if she could see. She seemed to stand on the threshold of the super- 
natural, The light that beamed on her seemed half earthly and 
half heavenly. She had appeared on earth, moving as they move 
in heaven in the radiance of morning. She found a hydra, and 
formed a soul. She had the air of a creative power satisfied, but 
astonished, at the result of her creation; and they fancied they 
could see in the divine surprise of that face, the expression of desire 
for the cause, and wonder at the result. They felt that she loved 
this monster. Did she recognise that he was one? Yes; since she 
touched him. No; since she accepted him. 

This depth of night and this glory of day united formed in the 
mind of the spectator a clear obscure in which appeared endless per- 
spectives. How much of divinity existed in the germ, in what 
manner the penetration of the soul into matter was accomplished, 
how the disfigured is transfigured, how the deformed becomes 
heavenly, all these glimpses of mysteries, made part of an almost 
cosmical emotion—the convulsive hilarity produced by Gwynplaine, 
Without going too deed, for spectators like not the fatigue of 
seeking below the surface, something more was understood than 

VoL. IV., N. S. 1869. c 
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was perceived. And this strange spectacle had the transparency 
of an avatar, — 

As to Dea, what she felt cannot be expressed by human words ; 
she felt in the midst of a crowd, and knew not what a crowd was. 
She heard a murmur, that was all. For her the crowd was but a 
breath. Generations are bygone breaths. Man respires, aspires, 
and expires. In this crowd Dea felt alone, and shuddered as one 
suspended over a precipice. 

All at once, in this trouble of innocence in distress, prompt to accuse 
the unknown, in her dread of a possible fall, Dea, serene notwith- 
standing, and superior to the vague agonies of peril, but inwardly 
shuddering at her isolation, found confidence and support. She had 
seized her thread of safety in the universe of shadows; she put her 
hand on the powerful head of Gwynplaine. 

Joy unspeakable! she places her rosy fingers on this forest of crisp 
hair. The curls touched give an idea of softness. Dea touched a 
lamb which she knew to bealion. All her heart poured out an 
ineffable love. She felt out of danger, she had found her saviour. 
The public believed that they saw the contrary. To the spectators 
the being loved was Gwynplaine, and the saviour was Dea. “ What 
matters,” thought Ursus, to whom the heart of Dea was visible; and 
Dea reassured, consoled, and delighted, adored the angel whilst 
the people contemplated the monster, and endured, fascinated also, 
though in an inverse sense, that dread Promethean laugh. True 
love is never weary. Being all soul it cannot cool. A. brazier 
becomes covered with cinders; not soastar. These exquisite im- 
pressions were renewed every evening for Dea, and she was ready to 
weep with tenderness whilst the audience were in. contortions of 
laughter. Those around her were but joyful; she, she was happy. 

The effect of the gaiety due to the sudden shock caused by the 
rictus of Gwynplaine was evidently not intended by Ursus. He 
would have preferred more smiles and less laughter, and more of 
a literary triumph. But triumph consoles. He reconciled himself 
every evening to his excessive success, as he counted how many 
piles of farthings made shillings, and how many piles of shillings 
made pounds, and besides, he said, after all, now that the laugh is 
forgotten and “‘ Chaos Vanquished” has reached the depths of their 
minds, something of it will remain there. 

Perhaps he did not altogether deceive himself ; the foundations of 
a work settle down in the public mind. The truth is, that this 
populace, attentive to this wolf, this bear, to this man, then to this 
music, to these howlings governed by harmony, to this night 
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dissipated by dawn, to this chant releasing the light, accepted with 
a confused, dull sympathy, and with a certain emotional respect, this 
dramatic poem of “Chaos Vanquished,” this victory of spirit over 
matter, ending with the joy of man, Such were the vulgar pleasures 
of the people. 

They sufficed them. The people had not the means of going to 
the noble matches of the gentry, and could not, like lords and 
gentlemen, bet a thousand guineas on Helmsgail, against Phelim-ghe- 
madone. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF MEN AND THINGS. 


Maw has a notion of revenging himself on that which has pleased 
him. Thence the contempt felt for the comedian. 

This being charms me, diverts, distracts, teaches, enchants, 
consoles me, flings me into an ideal world, is agreeable and useful 
to me. What evil can I return him for this? Humiliation. Disdain 
is a blow at a distance. Let us strike this blow. He pleases me, 
therefore he is vile. He serves me, therefore I hate him. Where 
can I'find a stone to throw at him? Priest, give me yours. Philosopher 
give yours. Bossuet, excommunicate him. Rousseau, insult him. 
Orator, spit pebbles from your mouth on him. Bear, fling thy stone. 
Let us cast stones at the tree, break off the fruit and eat it. Bravo! 
and down with him! To repeat poetry is to be infected with the 
plague. Playactor, go! Let him be pilloried for his success. Let 
him achieve his triumph with hisses. Let him collect a crowd, and 
create for himself a solitude. It is thus that the wealthy, termed 
the higher classes of society, have invented for the actor this form 
of isolation, applause. The crowd are less brutal They neither 
hated nor despised Gwynplaine. Only the meanest caulker of the 
meanest crew of the meanest Indiaman, anchored in the meanest 
English seaport considered himself immeasurably superior to this 
amuser of the “scum,” and believed that a caulker is as superior to 
an actor as a lord is to a caulker, 

Gwynplaine was therefore, like all comedians, applauded and kept 
at a distance. Truly, all success in this world is a crime, and must 
be expiated. Who obtains the medal has its reverse also. For 
Gwynplaine there was no reverse. In this sense, both sides of his 
medal pleased him. He was satisfied with his applause, and content 
with his isolation. In Applause, he was rich. In Isolation, happy. 

To be rich in this low estate meant to be no longer wretchedly 
c2 
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poor, to have no holes in one’s clothes, nor cold at one’s hearth, 
nor emptiness in one’s stomach. It is to eat when hungry, and drink 
when thirsty. It is to have all things necessary, comprising the 
power of giving a penny to a poor man. This indigent wealth, 
enough for liberty, was possessed by Gwynplaine. So far as his soul 
was concerned, he was opulent. He had love. What more could 
he want? He wanted nothing. 

You may think that had the offer been made to him to remove his 
deformity he would have grasped at it. Yet he would have refused 
it emphatically. What! to throw off this mask and regain his former 
face, be the creature he had been perchance created, handsome and 
charming? He never would have consented to it. For with what 
could he have supported Dea? what would have become of that poor 
child, that sweet blind girl who loved him ? Without this rictus, which 
made him a clown without parallel, he would have been a mounte- 
bank, like any other; a common athlete, a picker up of pence between 
the chinks of the pavement, and Dea might probably not have had 
bread every day. It was with deep and tender pride he felt himself 
the protector of this helpless and heavenly creature. Night, solitude, 
nakedness, feebleness, ignorance, hunger, and thirst—seven yawning 
jaws of misery—were raised around her, and he was the St. George 
fighting the dragon. He triumphed over poverty. How? 

By his deformity. By his deformity he was useful, helpful, victorious, 
grand. He had but to show himself, and money poured in. He was 
a master of crowds; and sovereign of the mob. He was able to do 
everything for Dea. Her wants he foresaw ; her desires, her tastes, 
her fancies, in the limited sphere in which wishes are possible to the 
blind, he fulfilled. Gwynplaine and Dea were, we have already shown, 
Providence to each other. He felt himself raised on her wings, she 
felt herself carried in his arms. To protect that which loves you, 
to give what is necessary to her who shines on you, there can be 
nothing sweeter. Gwynplaine had this supreme happiness, and he 
owed it to his deformity. This deformity had raised him above all. 
By it he had gained the means of life for himself and others; by it 
he had gained independence, liberty, celebrity, internal satisfaction, 
and pride, In this deformity he was inaccessible. The Fates could 
do no more beyond this blow in which they had spent their force, 
and which he had turned into a triumph. This lowest depth of 
misfortune had become the summit of Elysium. Gwynplaine was 
imprisoned in his deformity; but with Dea, it was as we have 
already said, to live in a dungeon in paradise. A wall existed 
between them and living men. So much the better. This wall 
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protected whilst it enclosed them. What could affect Dea, what 
could affect Gwynplaine, with such a fortress around them? To take 
from him his success would be impossible. They would have had to 
deprive him of his face. Take from him his love. Impossible! Dea 
could not see him. The blindness of Dea was divinely incurable. 

What harm did his deformity do Gwynplaine? None. What 
advantage did it give him? Every advantage. 

He was beloved, notwithstanding this horror, and perhaps for its 
cause. Infirmity and deformity had been by instinct drawn towards 
and coupled with each other. To be beloved, was it not all? 
Gwynplaine thought of his disfigurement with gratitude. He was 
blest in this stigma. With joy he felt that it was irremediable and 
eternal. What a blessing that it was so! Whilst there were high- 
ways and fair grounds, and journeys to take, the people below, and the 
heavens on high, they would be sure to live, Dea would want nothing, 
and they should have love. Gwynplaine would not have changed 
faces with Apollo. To be a monster was to him another form of 
happiness. Thus, as we said before, destiny had given him all, even 
to overflowing. He who had been rejected had been preferred. He 
was so happy that he pitied the men around him. He compassionated 
the rest of the world. 

It was, notwithstanding, his instinct to look about him, because 
no one is always consistent, and a man’s nature is not always theoretic. 
He was delighted to live within an enclosure ; but from time to time 
he lifted his head above the wall. ‘Then he retreated again with 
more joy into his loneliness with Dea, after having made comparisons. 
What saw he around him? 

What were these living creatures of which his wandering life 
showed him all the specimens, each day replaced by others. Always 
new crowds, always the same multitude, ever new faces, ever the 
same miseries. A jumble of ruins. Every evening all social misfortune 
came and made a circle round his happiness. 

The Green Box was popular. 

The low price attracted a low class. 

Those who came were the weak, the poor, the little. They went 
to Gwynplaine as they went to gin. They came to buy a pennyworth 
of forgetfulness. From the height of his platform Gwynplaine passed 
these unhappy people in review. His spirit was enwrapt in the 
contemplation of all the successive apparitions of intense misery. The 
human physiognomy is modelled by conscience, and by the tenor of 
life, and is the result of a crowd of mysterious excavations. There 
was not a suffering, not an anger, not a shame, not a despair, of which 
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Gwynplaine did not see the wrinkle. Those children’s mouths had 
not eaten. That man was a father, that woman a mother, and behind 
them, their families might be prophesied to be going toruin. This 
face, already marked by vice, was on the threshold of crime, and 
the reasons were plain; ignorance and indigence. That other one 
showed an imprint of original goodness, obliterated by social pressure, 
and turned to hate. On the face of this old woman he saw famine. 
On that of the girl prostitution. The same fact against which the 
girl had the resource of her youth, the sadder for that ! 

In this mass there were arms but no tools ; the workers asked but 
for work, but the work was wanting. Sometimes a soldier came and 
seated himself by the workmen, sometimes a pensioner; and Gwyn- 
plaine perceived that spectre, war. Here Gwynplaine read want of 
work, man-farming, servitude. On certain brows he saw an inde- 
scribable ebbing back towards animalism, and that slow return of 
man to beast, produced on those below by the dark pressure of the 
happiness of those above. 

There was an aperture in all this gloom for Gwynplaine. He and 
Dea -had a loop-hole of happiness; all the rest was damnation. 
Gwynplaine felt above him the thoughtless trampling of the power- 
ful, the rich, the magnificent, the great, the elect of chance. Below 
he distinguished a mass of the pale faces of the disinherited. He 
saw himself and Dea, with their little happiness, which was so 
immense, between two worlds. That which was above went and 
came, free, joyous, dancing, grinding under foot ; on high was the 
world which walks, below the world which is walked upon. 

It is a fatal circumstance, and indicating a profound social evil, 
that light should crush the shadow ! 

Gwynplaine thoroughly grasped this dark evil. 

What! a destiny so reptile! Shall a man drag himself along in 
this manner—with such adherence to dust and corruption, with such 
vicious tastes, such an abdication of right, or such abjectness that 
one feels inclined to crush him under foot? Of what butterfly is, 
then, this earthly life the grub ? 

What ! in that crowd which hungers and ignores, everywhere, and, 
above all, the query of crime and shame ; the inflexibility of the law 
producing laxity of conscience, is there no child that attains to 
maturity unstunted ; no virgin who grows up but for sin; ho rose 
that blooms, but for the slime of the snail ? 

His eyes sought everywhere, with the curiosity of interest, the 
depths of this obscurity, where died away so many useless efforts, and 
where struggled so much weariness, families devoured: by society, 
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morals tortured by laws, wounds gahgrened by penalties, poverty 
gnawed by taxes, wrecked intelligence swallowed up by ignorance ; 
rafts in distress covered with the hungry, with feuds, with dearth, 
with déath-rattles, with cries, with disappearances. 

He felt the vague oppression of that keen, universal suffering. 
He saw a vision of the foaming wave of misery — over the 
crowd of humanity. 

He was safe in port, and watching the wreck around him. Some- 

times he took his disfigured head in his hands and dreamed. 

“ What folly to be happy! How one dreams!” arose in his mind. 
Absurd notions crossed his brain. 

Because formerly he had succoured an infant, he felt within him a 
desire to succour the whole world. ‘The mists of reverie sometimes 
obscured his individuality, and he lost his ideas of proportion so far 
as to ask himself the question, “ What can be done for the poor?” 
Sometimes he was so absorbed in his subject as to express it aloud. 
Then Ursus shrugged his shoulders and looked at him fixedly. 
Gwynplaine continuing his reverie. 

“Oh! were I powerful, would I not aid the wretched? But what 
am I?—An atom. What can I do ?—Nothing.” 

He was mistaken. He could do much for the wretched. He could 
make them laugh ; and, as we have said, to make people laugh is to 
make them forget. What a benefactor on earth is he who bestows 
forgetfulness ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
URSUS THE POET DRAGS ON URSUS THE PHILOSOPHER, 


THEN Dea entered. He looked at her, and saw none but her. 
This is love. One may be carried away for 2 moment by the im- 
portunity of some thought. The one woman beloved arrives, and all 
that belongs not to her presence speedily fades away, without her 
dreaming that she effaces in us a world. 

We will relate a circumstance. In “Chaos Vanquished,” a word, 
monstro, addressed to Gwynplaine, displeased Dea. Sometimes, with 
the smattering of Spanish everyone knew at that period, she took it into 
her head to replace it by guéero, which signifies, I will it. Ursustolerated, 
not without some impatience, this alteration in his text. He would have 
liked to say to Dea, as in our day, Moessard to Vissot, Zu mangues 
de respect au repertoire (you are wanting in respect to the repertory). 

“ The grinning man.” 

That was the form which had led to the celebrity of Gwynplaine. 
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His name, Gwynplaine, scarcely known at any time, had disappeared 
under this nickname, as his face had under his grin. 

His popularity was like his visage—a mask. 

His name, however, could be read on a large placard in front of 
the Green Box, which offered to the crowd this narrative composed 
by Ursus :— 

Here you may see Gwynplaine abandoned at the age of ten years, 
on the night of the 29th of January, 1690, by the villanous Compra- 
chicos, on the borders of the sea at Portland. The little boy has 
grown up, and is called now,— 


THE GRINNING MAN. 


The existence of these mountebanks was as an existence of lepers 
in a leper-house, and of the blessed in one of the Pleiades. 
It was every day a quick transition from an outside and noisy exhi- 
bition, to the most complete seclusion. Every evening they made 
their exit from this world. ‘They were like the dead who vanished 
on condition of being reborn next day. A comedian is a revolving 
light, appearing for one moment, disappearing the next, and existing 
for the public but as a phantom or a light, according as he is absent 
or in their presence, as his life circles round. To the exhibition suc- 
ceeded claustration. When the performance was finished, whilst the 
audience dispersed, and the hearty rounds of satisfaction of the 
crowd was lost in the distant streets, the Green Box shut up its plat- 
form, like a fortress its drawbridge, and all communication with 
human beings was cut off. On one side the universe, on the other 
this caravan ; and this caravan contained liberty, clear consciences, 
courage, devotion, innocence, happiness, love—all the constella- 
tions. 

The seeing blindness and the deformed beloved sat side by side, 
—hand pressing hand, temple touching temple,—and exalted above 
earth, talking in a low voice. 

This compartment in the middle served two purposes—for the 
public it was a theatre, for the actors an eating room. 

Ursus, always delighted to make a comparison, profited by this 
diversity of destination to liken the central compartment in the 
Green Box to the arradach in an Abyssinian hut. 

Ursus counted the receipts, then they supped. In love all is 
ideal. To eat and drink together when one loves admits of all sorts 
of sweet promiscuous touches, made by stealth, by which a mouthful 
becomes a kiss. They drank ale or wine from the same glass, as 
they might drink dew out of the sanie lily. Two souls in an agape 
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have the grace of two birds. Gwynplaine waited on Dea, cut her 
breatl, poured out her drink, and got too close. 

“‘ Hum!” cried Ursus, and he turned away, his scolding finishing 
in a smile, notwithstanding his efforts. 

The wolf supped under the table, inattentive to every thing 
which did not concern his bone. 

Fibi and Vinos shared the repast, but gave little trouble. These 














vagabonds, half savage, remained bewildered, and spoke in the 
gipsy language to each other. 

At length Dea re-entered the women’s apartment with Fibi and 
Vinos. Ursus chained up Homo under the Green Box ; Gwynplaine 
looked after the horses, the lover having become a groom, as if he 
had been a hero of Homer’s, or a paladin of Charlemagne’s. At mid- 
night all slept, the wolf. excepted, who, from time to time, alive to 
his responsibility, opened an eye. The next day, in the morning, 
they met again. ‘They breakfasted together, generally on ham or 
tea. Tea was introduced into England in 1698. Then Dea, after the 
Spanish fashion, took a siesta, according to the advice of Ursus, who 
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considered her delicate, and slept some hours, whilst Gwynplaine 
and Ursus did all the little jobs of work, without and within, which 
their wandering life made necessary. It was rare that Gwynplaine 
wandered out of the Green Box, except in desert places and solitary 
wastes. In cities he only went out at night, concealed by a large 
slouched hat, so as not to exhibit his face in the street. 

They could only see the uncovered face in the theatre. 

The Green Box had little frequented the cities. Gwynplaine at 
twenty-four had never seen larger towns than the Cinque Ports. His 
renown, however, was increasing. It began to rise above the popu- 
lace, and to percolate in a higher sphere. Amongst the admirers of, . 
and runners after strange foreign curiosities and prodigies, it was 
known that there existed somewhere, leading a wandering life, some- 
times here, sometimes there, an extraordinary monster. They talked 
about him, they sought him, they asked where is he? The grinning 
man was becoming decidedly famous. A certain lustre was reflected 
on “ Chaos Vanquished.” 

So much so, that, one day, Ursus, being ambitious, said,— 

‘We must go to London.” 





PART II.—BOOK THE THIRD. 
Che Beginning of the Fissure. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE TADCASTER INN. 


Lonpon at this period had but one bridge—London-bridge, with 
houses built on it. This bridge united London to Southwark, a 
suburb which was paved with flint pebbles taken from the Thames, 
divided into small streets and alleys, jammed together, and having, 
like the city, a great quantity of buildings, houses, dwellings, and 
huts of wood, a pell-mell mixture of combustibles, where fire might 
take its pleasure—1666 had proved it. 

Southwark was then pronounced Soudric, now it is pronounced 
Sousouorc, or near it; indeed, an excellent way of pronouncing English 
names, is not to pronounce them. Thus, for Southampton, say, 
Stpntn. 


This was the time when “Chatham ” was pronounced je faime. 
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The Southwark of that time resembles the Southwark of to-day 
about as much as Vaugirard resembles Marseille. It was a suburb— 
it isa city. Nevertheless, it gave a great impetus to navigation. 
The long old Cyclopean wall was studded with rings, to which were 
anchored the city barges. This wall was called the Effroc wall, or 
the Effroc stone. 

York, when it was Saxon, was called Effroc. The legend 
related that a Duke of Effroc had been drowned at the foot 
of the wall. Certainly the waterthere was deep enough to drown a 
duke. In the deepest water there was six good fathoms. ‘The ex- 
cellence of this little anchorage attracted sea vessels, and the old 
Dutch tub, called the Vograat, came to anchor at the Effroc stone. 
The Vograat made the crossing from London to Rotterdam, and 
from Rotterdam to London, punctually once a week. Other barges 
went twice a day, either for Deptford, Greenwich, or Gravesend, 
going down with one tide and returning with the next. The voyage 
to Gravesend, though twenty miles, could be accomplished in six 
hours. 

The Vograat was of a model which can no longer be seen now, 
except in naval museums. This tub was almost a junk. At that 
time, when France copied Greece, Holland copied China. The 
Vograat, a heavy hull with two masts, was partitioned perpendicularly, 
so as to be water-tight, having a narrow room in the middle of the ship, 
and two decks, one fore and the other aft. The decks were raised 
as in steam vessels of the present day, which had this advantage, 
that by this arrangement, in foul weather, the force of the wave was 
diminished, and the inconvenience of exposing the cargo to the 
action of the sea was avoided. From the absence of any parapet, 
nothing arrested the progress of any one on board from falling over. 
Thence, frequent falls and losses of men, which have caused this 
model to fall into disuse. The Vograat went straight for Holland, 
and did not even stop at the stairs at Gravesend. 

An old ridge of stones, rock rather than masonry, ran along the 
bottom of the Effroc stone, and practicable at all tides, facilitated 
going on board the ships fastened to the wall. This wall was, at 
several distances, furnished with steps. It marked the south point 
of Southwark. A heap of rubbish at the top permitted the passengers 
to rest their elbows on the summit of the Effroc stone, as on ‘the 
parapet of a quay. From that point the Thames was visible ; on the 
other side of the water London ended. There was nothing ‘but 
fields, 

Up the river from the Effroc Stone, where the Thames bent nearly 
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opposite the palace of Saint James, behind Lambeth House, not far 
from the walk called then Foxhall (Vauxhall, probably), there was, 
between a pottery where they made porcelain, and a glass-blower’s, 
where they made ornamental bottles, one of those unenclosed back 
spaces covered with grass, called formerly in France cultures and 
mails; and in England, bowling-greens. Of bowling-green, a 
green carpet on which to roll a ball, the French have made 
boulingrin. 

Folks have now-a-days this green space inside their houses, only it 
is put on the table, and is a cloth instead of turf, and is called 
billiards. 

It is difficult to see why, having boulevard (boule-vert), which is 
the same word as bowling-green, the French should have given them- 
selves doulingrin. It is surprising that a person so grave as the 
Dictionary should have all these useless luxuries. 

The bowling-green of Southwark was called Tarrinzeau Field, 
because it had belonged to the Barons Hastings, who are Barons 
Tarrinzeau and Mauchline. 

From the Lords Hastings the Tarrinzeau Field passed to the 
Lords Tadcaster, who had made a speculation of it, in the same 
manner that, at a later date, a Duke of Orleans made a speculation of 
the Palais Royal. Afterwards this Tarrinzeau became waste ground 
and parochial property. 

Tarrinzeau Field was a kind of permanent fair ground, covered with 
jugglers, athletes, mountebanks, and music on platforms ; and always 
full of “fools, who came to look at the devil,” as Archbishop Sharpe 
said, which means to go to the play. 

A great many inns, which took in and sent the public to these 
outlandish exhibitions, opened on this place, which kept holiday all 
the year round, and thereby prospered. These inns were simply 
Stalls, inhabited only during the day. In the evening the tavern- 
keeper put into his pocket the key of the tavern and went away. 

Only one of these inns was a house, the only dwelling in the 
whole bowling-green, the caravans of the fair ground having the 
power of disappearing from one moment to another, in consequence 
of the absence of stability, and of the vagabondage of all mounte- 
banks. 

Mountebanks have no roots to their lives. 

This inn, called the Tadcaster Inn, after the name of its former 
owners, was rather an inn than a tavern, rather a hotel than an inn, 
and had a carriage entrance, and rather a large yard. 

The carriage entrance, opening from the court on to the field, was 
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the legitimate door of the Tadcaster Inn, which had, beside it, a small 
bastard door, by which folks entered, Who says bastard, says pre- 
ferred. This lower door was not the only one through which there 
was a way. It opened into the tavern, properly so called, which was 
a large taproom, full of tobacco smoke, furnished with tables, and low 
in the ceiling. It was lighted by a window on the first floor, to the 
iron bars to which was fastened and hung the sign of the inn, The 
principal door, barricaded and bolted for good, remained shut. 

It was necessary to cross the tavern to enter the courtyard, 

There was at Tadcaster Inn a master and a boy. The master was 
called Master Nicless, the boy Govicum. Master Nicless—Nicholas, 
without doubt, which the English habit of contraction had made 
Nicless, was a miserly widower, and one who respected and trembled 
at the laws. As to his appearance, he had bushy eyebrows and 
hairy hands. The boy, aged fourteen, who poured out drink, and 
answered to the name of Govicum, had a large, merry face, and an 
apron. His hair was cropped close, a sign of servitude. 

He slept on the ground floor, in a hut into which they formerly 
put a dog. This hut had for a window a bull’s-eye looking on to the 
bowling-green. 


The Green Box had arrived in London It was established 
at Southwark. Ursus had been tempted by the bowling-green, 
which had this excellence, that the fair was never-ending, even in 
winter, 

To see the dome of St. Paul’s was a pleasure to Ursus. 

London, take it all in all, has some fine things in it. It was an 
act of bravery to dedicate a cathedral to St. Paul. The true cathe- 
dral saint is St. Peter. St. Paul is suspected of imagination, and in 
matters ecclesiastical imagination means heresy. St. Paul is only 
a saint by extenuating circumstances, He only entered heaven by 
the artistic door. 

A cathedral is a sign. St. Peter signifies Rome, the city of dogmas, 
St. Paul signifies London, the city of schism, 

Ursus, whose philosophy had arms so long that it embraced all, 
was a man who appreciated these shades of difference, and his 
attraction towards London arose, perhaps, from a certain taste for 
St. Paul. 

The large court of the Tadcaster Inn had fixed the choice of 
Ursus. The court seemed to have been made for the Green Box, 
It was a ready-made theatre. It was square, and built upon three 
sides, with a wall over against the front of the house. Against 
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this wall they placed the Green Box, which could enter the court- 
yard, thanks to the large dimensions of the grand entrance. A 
large wooden balcony, roofed over, and supported on posts, on to 
which the rooms of the first storey opened, was fastened to the three 
fronts of the interior facade of the house, making two right angles. 

The windows of the ground floor formed the boxes, the pave- 
ment of the court made the pit, and the balcony made the balcony. 
The Green Box, reared against the wall, had before it a theatrical 
‘house. It resembled greatly the Globe, where they played ‘‘ Othello,” 
“ King Lear,” and “The Tempest.” 

In acorner behind the Green Box was a stable. 

Ursus had made his arrangements with the tavern keeper, Master 
Nicless, who, in consequence of his respect to the laws, would not 
admit the wolf without making him pay dearly for it. 

The placard, “‘Gwynplaine, the Grinning Man,” taken from its 
nail in the Green Box, was hung up close to the sign of the inn. 
The sitting-room of the tavern had, as we know, an inside door 
which opened into the court. By the side of this door was con- 
structed off-hand, by means of an empty barrel, a box for the money 
taker, who was sometimes Fibi, and sometimes Vinos. It was 
managed much as at present. Who entered paid. Under the board 
of the Grinning Man was hung a piece of wood, painted white, on 
two nails, on which was charcoaled in large letters the title of Ursus’ 
grand piece, “ Chaos Vanquished.” 

In the centre of the balcony, precisely opposite the Green Box, in 
a compartment which had for its entrance a window down to the 
ground, had been reserved between two compartments a space for the 
nobility. It was large enough to hold, in two rows, ten spectators. 

“We are in London,” said Ursus, “It is necessary to be pre- 
pared for the gentry.” 

_ He had furnished this box with the best chairs of the inn, and had 
placed in the centre a grand arm-chair of best Utrecht velvet, with a 
cherry-coloured pattern, in case some alderman’s wife should come. 

The representations began. The erowd immediately entered ; but 
the compartment for the nobility remained empty. With that excep- 
tion the success became so great, that no mountebank memory could 
recall its parallel. All Southwark ran in crowds to admire the 
Grinning Man. 

The merryandrews and mountebanks of Tarrinzeau field were 
aghast at Gwynplaine. A sparrow-hawk flapping his wings in a cage 
of goldfinches, and feeding in their seed-trough, this was the effect. 
Gwynplaine ate up their public. 
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Besides the small fry, the swallowers of swords and the grimace 
makers, there were on the green real representations, There was a 
circus of women, ringing from morning till night a magnificent peal 
of all sorts of instruments,—psalteries, drums, rebecks, micamons, 
timbrels, reeds, dulcimers, gongs, chevrettes, bag-pipes, German 
horns, English eschaqueils, pipes, flutes, and flageolets, 

They had under a large round tent some tumblers, who could not 
have equalled our present tumblers in the Pyrenees—Dulma, Bor- 
denave, and Meylonga—who from the peak of Pierrefitte descend to 
the plateau of Limagon, which is nearly perpendicular. There was 
a travelling menagerie, where was to be seen a performing tiger, who 
lashed by the keeper, tried to snap at the whip and swallow the lash. 
This comedian of jaws and claws was himself eclipsed. 

Curiosity, applause, receipts, crowds, the Grinning Man took all. 
In the twinkle of an eye it was done, Nothing was to be thought 
of but the Green Box, 

* ¢Chaos Vanquished’ is ‘Chaos Victor,’” said Ursus, appro- 
priating to himself half the success of Gwynplaine, and taking the 
wind out of his sails, as we say in nautical phrase. The success of 
Gwynplaine was prodigious. Notwithstanding this, it remained 
local, It is difficult for a celebrity to pass over the water, It took 
a hundred and thirty years for the name of Shakspeare to penetrate 
from England into France, The water makes a wall; and if Voltaire 
—a thing which he very much regretted too late—had not made a 
short ladder to Shakspeare, Shakspeare at the present hour might 
still be on the other side of the wall in England, captive to insular 
glory. 

The glory of Gwynplaine did not overpass London Bridge. It 
was not as yet large enough to find an echo in the great city. At 
least not during the first period. But Southwark might suffice to 
satisfy the ambition of a clown, Ursus said,— 

‘“‘ The money bag of receipts grows visibly bigger.” 

They played “ Ursus Rursus” and “ Chaos Vanquished.” 

Between the acts Ursus exhibited his power as an engastrimist, 
and executed marvellous ventriloquism. He imitated every cry 
which occurred in the assembly—a song, a cry, startled by its resem- 
blance, the singer or the crier himself; and occasionally he copied 
the acclamations of the public, and whistled as if he had within him 
a heap of people. 

These were remarkable talents. Besides this, he harangued, and 
might be seen, like Cicero, selling his drugs, attending sickness, and 
even healing the sick. 
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Southwark was captivated. 

Ursus was satisfied with the applause of Southwark, but by no 
means astonished. 

* These are the ancient Trinobantes,” he said. 

Then he added,—“I must not confound them for delicacy of 
taste, with Atrobates, who peopled Berkshire, or the Belgians who 
inhabited Somersetshire, nor with the Parisians who founded York.” 

At each representation the court of the inn, transformed into a pit, 
was filled by a ragged and enthusiastic audience. It was composed 
of watermen, chairmen, coachmen, and bargemen, and sailors just 
come ashore, spending their wealth in feasting and women. ‘There 
were felons, ruffians, and blackguards, who were soldiers condemned 
for some fault in discipline to wear their red coats, which were lined 
with black, inside out, and from thence the name of blackguard, 
which the French turn into d/agueurs. All these flowed from the 
street into the theatre, and poured back from the theatre into the 
tap. Empty tankards did not decrease their success. 

Amongst the people which it is usual to call the dregs, there was 
one taller than the rest, bigger, stronger, less poverty-stricken, broader 
in the shoulders ; dressed like the common people, but not ragged. 

Admiring and applauding all to the skies, making way with blows 
from his fists, having a disordered periwig, swearing, crying out, 
joking, not being dirty, and, when necessary, eponrer ge an eye and 
paying for a bottle. 

This connoisseur, being fascinated, had adopted the Grinning 
Man. 

He did not come every evening, but when he came he led the 
public—applause was raised into acclamation—success went up, not 
to the friezes, for there were none, but to the clouds ; and there were 
plenty of those. Even these clouds (seeing that there was not a 
roof) wept sometimes over this masterpiece of Ursus. 

So much enthusiasm made Ursus remark this man, and caused 
Gwynplaine to observe him. 

It was a great unknown friend they had there ! 

Ursus and Gwynplaine wished to know him; at least, to know 
who he was. 

Ursus one evening, in the side-scene, which was the kitchen-door 
of the Green Box, having, by chance, Master Nicless near him, 
showed him the man mingled with the crowd, and asked him,— 

* Do you know that man?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Who is he?” 

VoL, IV., N. S. 1869. 
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“ A sailor.” 

** What is his name?” said Gwynplaine, interrupting. 

“ Tom-Jim-Jack,” answered the hotel-keeper. 

Then, in redescending the steps at the back of the Green Box, to 
enter the inn, Master Nicless let fall this profound reflection, so 
deep that it went altogether out of sight,— 

“What a pity that he should not be a lord. He would be a 
famous scoundrel.” 

Otherwise, though installed in the tavern, the group in the Green 
Box had in no way altered their manners of living, and held 
to their isolation. Excepting a few words exchanged now and then 
with the tavern-keeper, they mingled not with any inhabitants, either 
passengers or with those who were permanent in the inn ; and con- 
trived to live amongst themselves. Since they had been at South- 
wark, Gwynplaine had made it his habit, after the performance and 
the supper both of the family and the horses—when Ursus and Dea 
had gone to bed in their respective departments—to breathe a little 
the fresh air of the bowling-green, between eleven o’clock and mid- 
night. 

A certain vagrancy in our spirits impels us to nightly walks, and to 
sauntering under the stars. There is a mysterious expectation in 
youth. It is for this we like to go out in the night, without an 
object. 

At this hour there was no one in the fair-ground, except a nodding 
drunkard, making staggering shadows in dark corners. The empty 
taverns were shut up, the lamps put out in the lower room of Tad- 
caster Inn, where, scarcely twinkling, in some angle a solitary candle 
lighted a last reveller. An indistinct glow gleamed through the 
window-shutter of the half-opened tavern, and Gwynplaine, pensive, 
content, and dreaming, happy in.a haze of a divine joy, passed 
and repassed before the half-open door. 

Of what was he thinking? Of Dea—of nothing—of everything— 
of depths. 

He did not wander far from the Green Box, hell, as by a thread, 
near to Dea. To take a few steps away from it was sufficient for 
him. 

Then he returned, found all the Green Box asleep, and slept 
himse . 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONTRARIES FRATERNISE IN HATE, 


SuccEss is not liked, especially by those whom it overthrows. ..It 
is rare that the eaten adore the eaters. 

The Grinning Man had decidedly made a hit. The mountebanks 
around were indignant. A theatrical success is a siphon—it pumps 
the crowd and makes emptiness around it. The shop opposite was 
lost. The increased receipts in the Green Box made a corresponding 
decrease in the receipts of the surrounding shows. In. short, the 
entertainments, popular up to that time, stood still, It was like 
a low watermark, showing in an inverse sense, but with perfect 
concordance,—the increase here, the diminution there. All theatres 
know. the effect of tides: they are high with one only on the 
condition of being low with another. The nests of foreigners who 
exhibited their talents and their tumult on the neighbouring platforms, 
seeing themselves ruined by the Grinning Man, were despairing, yet 
dazzled. All the grimacers, all the clowns, all the merryandrews 
envied Gwynplaine. How happy he must be with the snout of,a 
wild beast! The buffoon mothers and dancers on the tight-rope, 
who had pretty children, looked at them with anger, and pointing 
out Gwynplaine, would say,—“ What a pity you have not a face like 
that!” Some beat their babes with fury at finding them beautiful. 
More than one, had she known how, would have fashioned her son’s- 
face in the Gwynplaine style. The head of an angel, which brought 
no money, was not worth that of a lucrative devil. 

Gwynplaine was a bird which laid golden eggs! What a 
marvellous circumstance! This was the only cry in all, the 
caravans, 

The mountebanks, enthusiastic and exasperated, looked at Gwyn- 
plaine and gnashed their teeth. The rage that admires is called 
envy. Then they howled! They tried to disturb “Chaos, Van- 
quished ;” made a cabal, hissed, scolded, shouted! This gave a 
motive to Ursus to make field harangues to the populace, and for his: 
friend Tom-Jim-Jack to use his fists in the re-establishment of order. 
These pugilistic marks of friendship brought him still more under 
the notice and regard of Ursus and Gwynplaine. It was at a.dis- 
tance, nevertheless, because the group in the Green Box sufficed to 
themselves, and held aloof from the rest of the world, and because 
Tom-Jim-Jack, this leader of the mob, seemed a sort of superb 
lackey, without a tie, without a friend; a smasher of windows, a 
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manager of men—appearing, disappearing —hail-fellow-well-met with 
everyone, and companion of none. 

This raging envy against Gwynplaine did not decrease by opposi- 
tion, nor by the friendly efforts of Tom-Jim-Jack. The outcries 
having miscarried, the mountebanks of Tarrenzeau field fell back on 
a petition. They addressed themselves to the authorities. This is 
the usual provision against a success that is irksome ; we first try to 
stir up the crowd and then we petition the magistrate. 

To the merryandrews were united the reverends. The Grinning 
Man had struck a blow at the preachers. The empty space was not 
only in the caravans, but in the churches. The churches of the five 
parishes in Southwark had no longer a congregation. Folks went 
out before the sermon to go to Gwynplaine. ‘‘ Chaos Vanquished,” 
the Green Box, the Grinning Man, all the abominations of Baal, 
deadened the eloquence of the pulpit. The voice crying in the 
desert, vox clamantis in deserto, was not content, and willingly called 
to aid the government. The clergy of the five parishes complained 
to the Bishop of London, who complained to her Majesty. 

The complaint of the merryandrews was based on religion. They 
declared it to be insulted. They pointed out Gwynplaine as a 
sorcerer, and Ursus as an atheist. The reverend gentlemen invoked 
social order. Setting orthodoxy on one side, they rested on the cause 
and the fact that acts of parliament were violated. It was the cleverer 
course. Because it was in the time of Mr. Locke, who had been 
dead but six months—28th October, 1704—when scepticism, which 
Bolingbroke had imbibed from Voltaire, had begun. Wesley came 
later to restore the Bible, as Loyola had to restore the papacy. 

After this fashion the Green Box was breached on two sides; by 
the merryandrews, in the name of the Pentateuch, and by chaplains 
in the name of police regulations, the reverend gentlemen holding 
for the commission of highways and the mountebanks for heaven. 
The Green Box was denounced by the priests as an incumbrance, 
and by the jugglers as sacrilegious. 

Had they any pretext? Had any cause been given? Yes. What 
was the crime? This: they had a wolf. A dog was allowable ; a 
wolf forbidden. The wolf in England is an outlaw. England admits 
the dog which barks, but not the dog which howls,—a shade of 
difference between the courtyard and the forest. 

The rectors and vicars of the five parishes of Southwark recalled, 
in their petitions, numberless parliamentary and royal statutes putting 
the wolf beyond the protection of the law. They moved for some- 
thing like the imprisonment of Gwynplaine and the execution of 
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the wolf, or at any rate for his expulsion. The question was one of 
public interest. There was the risk for the passengers. And, to 
crown all, they appealed to the Faculty. They cited the opinion of 
the eighty London doctors, a learned body which dates from Henry 
VIIL., who have a seal like the State, who elevate rich people to the 
dignity of being under their jurisdiction, who have the right to im- 
prison those who infringe their law and contravene its ordinances, 
and who, amongst other useful regulations for the health of the 
citizens, have put beyond doubt this fact acquired by science: ifa 
wolf sees a man first, the man becomes hoarse for life. Besides, he 
may be bitten. 

Homo, then, was the pretext. 

Ursus heard from the hotel-keeper these menaces. He was uneasy. 
He feared these two claws—the police and the justices. To be 
afraid of the magistracy,—it was enough to be afraid,—it is not 
necessary to be guilty. Ursus had little desire for contact with 
sheriffs, provosts, bailiffs, and coroners. His desire to make their 
acquaintance amounted to nothing. He had as much curiosity to see 
the magistrates as the hare has to see the greyhound. 

He began to regret that he had come to London. ‘‘ Better’ is the 
enemy of ‘ good,’” murmured he apart. “I thought the proverb was 
ill-considered. I was wrong. Stupid truths are true truths.” 

Against the coalition of powers—the merryandrews taking in hand 
the cause of religion, and the chaplains indignant in the name of 
medicine,—the poor Green Box suspected of sorcery in Gwynplaine, 
and hydrophobia in Homo, had but one thing in its favour—but one 
of great power in England—municipal inactivity. It is to the letting 
things take their course that Englishmen owe their liberty. Liberty 
in England behaves much as the sea that surrounds England. It is 
a tide. Little by little manners surmount the law. A frightful legis- 
lation is swallowed up by the force of custom. A ferocious code of 
laws is yet visible under the transparency of universal liberty. This 
is England. 

The Grinning Man, “Chaos Vanquished,” and Homo might have 
against them mountebanks, preachers, bishops, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, Her Majesty, London, and all England, 
and rest quiet, so long as Southwark permitted. 

The Green Box was the favourite amusement of this suburb, and 
the local authorities seemed indifferent. In England, indifference is 
protection. So long as the sheriff of the county of Surrey, to the 
jurisdiction of which Southwark belongs, did not interfere, Ursus 
breathed freely, and Homo could sleep on his two wolfish ears. 
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So long as this hatred did not come to acts of violence, it increased 
success. The Green Box was none the worse. On the contrary; it 
got abroad in the public mind that it contained something mysterious. 
Hence the Grinning Man became more and more popular. The 
public follow with gusto the scent of anything contraband. To be 
suspected recommends. ‘The people adopt by instinct that which 
the ‘finger menaces. The thing which is denounced is like the 
savour of forbidden fruit; we are in a hurry to cat it. , Besides 
applause, which irritates some one, especially if that some one is in 
authority, is sweet. ‘To make, whilst passing a pleasant evening, an 
act of kindness to the oppressed, and of opposition to the oppressor, 
was agreeable. They protected at the same time that they were 
amused. We may add that the theatrical caravans of the bowling- 
green continued to howl and to cabal against the Laughing Man. 
Nothing could be better for his success. Enemies make a useful 
fioise, which give point and vitality to the triumph. A friend ‘is sooner 
‘veary: of praising than an enemy of abusing. To abuse doesnot 
hurt’ Enemies:do not know that. They cannot help ‘insulting us ; 
and in this consists their utility. They are unable to: hold their 
tongues, and thus keep the public awake. 

«.“ Chaos Vanquished ” drew even greater crowds. 

Ursus kept: to’himself what Master Nicless had said of intriguers 
and complaints in: high places, and did -not tell Gwynplaine, so.as 
not-to: trouble the ease of his acting by any extraneous thought. - If 
evil)was to come, he would know it soon enough. 


( 70 be continued.) 























IN MEMORIAM. 


HE summer fades into the falling year, 
The forest sheds her canopy of green, 
Vanish the myriad forms of insect life, 
And leaflets flutter to a nameless grave ; 

Thus too, the prime of manhood disappears, 

And manhood’s glory ‘sinks into decay, 

And all the thousand graces of the soul, 
Ephemeral as leaf or insect, die. 

Yet ever and anon Time’s fleeting sands, 

The golden shower of opportunity, 

Caught by the forethought of a master-mind, 

Are moulded into such immortal acts, 

As do to men eternally declare 

The counsels of. their great artificer. 

The style.and worth of such a high-souled Earl— 

In green old age, and full of honoured years, . 

Gathered to God—from these brief presents learn. 





Write him upon the scroll of lasting fame 
A knight, of pure and spotless ancestry, 
Whose bright escutcheon never knew the stain 
Of infamy or wrong. The very soul 
Of courteous chivalry, and gentle grace. 
A peer, whose noble mien reflected back 
The lustre of his stately birth, the while 
It seemed so fitted to his pride of place, 
And that same pride beseemed his mien so well, 
’ Twere hard to say whether to high estate 
Such princely virtues rather were allied, 
Or that estate were but the sequence due 
To virtues worthy of so true a prince. 

Write him a statesman in the purple born, 
By no ambition raised to curule chair, 
No subtle forger of wild fantasies, 
No loud-voiced mouther of seditious words. 
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His the true gift of conscious eloquence 

With noble language gracing noble thoughts, 
That bowed the listening senate to his will, 
Truth on his lips, persuasion on_his tongue. 

A faithful counsellor and guide to her, 

Who God-anointed sits upon the throne, 

The doughty champion of her ancient Church ; 
A ruler sage, an upright minister, 

Who, free from party prejudice and greed, 
Knew but one aim—his country’s greatest good. 
A gracious spirit, generous to all ; 


The friend of poverty, distress, and pain. 
Write him a scholar, elegant, refined ; 
A rugged age’s sweet interpreter, 





Reviver of its legendary lore, 
Who tuned anew those sacred strings, that erst 
Swept by the wizard’s hand, in magic thrall 
Held spell bound all the chivalry of eld. 
By virtue of an in-born poesy 
He moved ’mid lettered men an honoured chief, 
And lent to their high calling the renown 
Of birth and talent. No dull pedant he, 
That claimed no title save ancestral fame, 
But from a long and honourable line 
Of loyal statesmen, and of warrior sires, 
Showed high credentials in a generous vein 
Of polished learning and of quaint research. 
Last, write him father of a son, who sure 
(If aught of presage from his earlier deeds 
May shadow forth the future) shall renew 
His father’s virtues with his father’s name. 
Like him, though dowered with every gift that wealth 
Or high degree or native worth can give, 
Prize but as instruments of good to man, 
Each circumstance of earthly power. Like him, 
Move nobly on in his exalted sphere, 
Himself confessing, and by all confessed, 
Steward of God’s rich bounty to mankind ; 
His life a grateful country’s honest pride, 
His death a wailing nation’s bitter woe. 

























THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS. 


dj T was only on that cheerless Sunday, when the Prince 
: Consort’s name first passed from our litany, that England 
ee seemed to awake to a full and abiding knowledge of what 
@2<%@ she had lost. None had more reason to mourn him than 
the agriculturists. He had united himself more closely with them 
that very autumn by becoming the President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and taking the chair at the first council meeting in the session 
of 1861-2. Agriculture held a high place among the subjects to 
which that broad heart and piercing intellect had been applied. 
Those who knew him best, said that you could not take a country 
ride with him and fail to see that his mind was ever at work, thinking 
out some useful problem on farm stock, land, or tree. The last 
person, Mr. Menzies, who sought an interview with his Highness, by 
appointment, and was obliged to be denied, brought him his notes and 
drawings for a history of Windsor Forest. In his six farms he took 
especial delight, and each new invention and mode of culture was 
tested there without fear or favour. He also determined that they 
should be the neutral ground, on which farm stock, whose merits are 
so magnified or depreciated by local prejudice, should have an 
impartial trial, as well as the head centre, to which the first 
agriculturists of all nations should freely resort and exchange minds 
on food for the million, and the labourers’ welfare. 

The history of the six farms, including those at Osborne and 
Balmoral, has been done so fully and so ably by Mr. Chalmers 
Morton, that it is beside our purpose to enter into descriptions of 
soils, farm buildings, and modes of cropping. We may simply say, that 
the four farms in “the royal county” comprise 2400 acres, of which 
7oo are arable. In the full enjoyment of a little freedom from 
“the desk’s dull wood,” we saunter down the elm-avenue towards 
the Shawe Farm on a sunny day in October. The stream of Lon- 
don visitors has just set in for the day. Some are toying in the 
shade, or sitting down to apply themselves betimes to their provision 
baskets. Others make a point of sallying into the open park, 
to test the full meaning of “‘ Beware of the red deer in October,” and 
the rest charter flys, and start in high holiday spirits for a drive in the 
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Forest. We answer a question to the best of our ability as to the 
whereabouts of ‘“ the hoak of ’Erne the ’Unter,” and then gladly turn 
aside to the Shawe Farm, so full to our minds of old recollections of 
Cold Cream, Alix, and the gold medal pigs. 

Her Majesty has a private sitting-room adjoining Mr. Tait’s (the 
manager’s) house, round which are hung pictures of prize cattle, pigs, 
and horses, which have nearly all been bred on the Royal Farms. 
They are by Herr Keyl, a very skilful farm-yard artist ; and, in fact, 
we have rarely seen a prettier composition of the kind than the white 
Smithfield heifer, with a robin sitting on the wire fence. There are 
from eighty to a hundred shorthorns in the biggin, and forty to fifty of 
them are in milk. The dairy produce is all required for the Castle 
and the farm ; and when the Court is at Balmoral, 120 lbs. of butter 
are forwarded weekly. A dozen Alderneys are also kept.as cream 
stainers ; and the great object has always been to retain .the whole 
badger colour, as there is a better foreign sale for them. This, how- 
ever, was found impossible of attainment. as. long as the Alderneys 
were tethered head to head with the shorthorns,.and kept the roan 
and flecked colours perpetually in their eye. . ‘They are. imported at 
an average of from 20 gs. to 25 gs., and increase considerably in size 
with. the rich grass, besides. growing rather lighter in their colour.. No 
forcing can make them more than half fat, when their milking prime 
is over, and:.seldom more..than 10/.. can.be got for. them at. the 
butcher's. . In the height .of the grass one or. two. of .them have 
yielded sixteen quarts per day. 

Cold Cream .and Alix, two shorthorn cows of the famous, Earl 
of Dublin. milking strain, which were purchased for 100, gs. each 
at the Fawsley sale, have given as much as from thirty to thirty-five 
quarts apiece at two milkings. These two cows have made the herd ; 
but, instead. of the usual system of “ Bates upon Fawsley,” bulls of 
the Booth blood, and direct from Warlaby, have been used. Prince 
Alfred, Fitzclarence, Lord Hopewell, British Prince, &c., were here in 
turn, up to the time of the sale in 1867, and since then England’s 
Glory has been in residence. ‘The cross hit very fairly. Cold Cream 
had ten calves—three bulls and seven heifers—and they and their pro- 
duce have already made 1651/7. tos., while those left may be very fairly 
valued at 450/.. The old cow never had twins, and the highest price 
for any of her descendants was Mr. M’Intosh’s 150 gs. for Duchess. 
Alix has survived her, and has just had her sixteenth calf in her 
sixteenth year. Two sets of twins have been her lot;. and she has 
so far had eight heifers, but they have not sold for the same prices as 
Cold Cream’s, and have only realised 721/, with 600/..still to the 
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good. Still her granddaughter, Alexandrina, won the first two-year- 
old heifer prize at the Leicester Royal, though, from lack of a calf, 
she failed to qualify. She was by Prince of Saxe Coburg, a rough, 
useful bull of half Booth blood. There is a good foreign demand for 
the spare shorthorns, about a score of which are annually made 
steers. Some have gone to Mexico, and ten heifers and two bulls 
recently departed for Austria. The biggin can accommodate sixty 
cows standing face to face. Its stalls are 9 ft. by 6 ft., and furnished 
with iron troughs, divided into three compartments for food and 
water; and a raised platform, flagged with asphalt, and formed with 
slabs of Penryn slate, runs down the centre of the building: Old 
Alix was there, still giving upwards of twenty quarts; but Cold 
Cream had gone'to the butcher. Some purchases have been recently 
made from Mr. Fowler of the Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury, who ‘has 
been very successful with the ‘‘ Bates upon Fawsley” cross. 

The foreign. cattle which Her Majesty has received from Eastern 
kings and rajahs are. tied up with the rest. Three zebus. stand,side 
by side ; the bull, which is grey, being the smallest of the lot.:..His 
Platonic consorts are both white, and one of them has its horns erect, 
andthe other.lying back, almost flush with the forehead. ‘They do not 
seem to have a.trace of vice about them. as they gaze at you with 
their mild eyes, and stretch out their chocolate noses.to be patted. 
A Bramah bull, from Mysore, stands near them, and seems: about.the 
size. of a very minute Shetland. trick :pony.....He.is.most.courteous.in 
his solitude ; and, at the words, ‘ Sa/aam, Joe!” down he drops on 
his knees. His hump is said to be porous, like atongue. In a time 
of great drought it will shrivel, and then swell.again when the rains 
descend. We believe it is the same with the zebus. The Alderney 
bull is in the next box to the Swiss one, which puts the Ranz des 
Vaches and all its associations of happy vales and hills at a discount, 
with its pot-belly and its head like a bushel. A tawny lion-coloured 
African, which looked like a fusion of West-Highlander and Alderney, 
and was sent to Her Majesty, with two cows, by the King of Por- 
tugal, has died. The calves have nothing but skim milk after the 
first two or three days ; and the loveliest little black-and-white nosed 
Alderney we ever saw had no exception made in its favour. There 
are no Ayrshires kept upon the farm. 

The dairy, which is not a bow-shot from Frogmore, has thus been 
described :—“ It is Italian in style, and built of brick, with an arcade, 
and window settings in Bath stone, and surmounted by a perforated 
parapet and cornice. ‘The royal arms are wrought in panels, also of 
the same stone, on the north front ; and the roof is constructed of 
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blue and red tiles. Its windows are filled with stained glass, set off 
by a border of May blossoms, primroses and daisies inside, and 
medallion likenesses of the Prince Consort and the Royal Family 
above bas-reliefs of the seasons; and milking, poultry feeding, the 
vintage, and hop-picking line the walls. The cream bowls are placed 
on white marble tables, with reservoirs of blue encaustic beneath, 
and two fountains of majolica ware, with designs of a Triton rising 
out of a shell, which is supported by a heron among some bullrushes, 
are the other chief features of a building, which may fairly challenge 
‘the Duchess’s Dairy’ near Belvoir’s sweet vale.” 

About two hundred Cheviot draft ewes are purchased direct from 
the Sutherlandshire hills, which ensures a freedom from foot-rot. 
Half of them are crossed with Southdown and the rest with Leicester 
rams, and the lambs are sold from the teat to the Windsor butchers 
about June. At one time only Leicester rams were used, but as the 
taste for “the black foot” crept in among a mutton-eating popula- 
tion, the Southdown was introduced, and, although they gain in 
quality, there is a reduction of about 4 lbs. in the dead weight of 
the lambs. The ewes are bought by character at the great Inverness 
market, and come by sea to London. It is very seldom that more 
than one crop of lambs is taken from them, and then they come to 
hand very quickly for the butcher. 

The farm has another strong Scottish proclivity, as its cart-horses 
are all Clydesdales. Briton, bred by Mr. Finlay (the well known 
“ Wainman ” of Scotland in the pig way), began them, and was pur- 
chased by the Prince Consort for 250 gs., after he had won a first at 
the Highland Society, which he followed up with a first at the 
Chelmsford Royal. Six out of the twenty-five Clydesdales on the 
farm are brood-mares, and the colts are always sold for sires, many 
of them to New South Wales and the River Plate. The Don, which 
came as a yearling from the Donside, and won a second prize at the 
Bury Royal, is the present sire, and may be seen working quite 
quietly with a mare by his side at the plough. He is big enough for 
anything, and yet not like those weightier monsters round which the 
Scots cluster at the Highland and Agricultural Society, whose great 
straddling hind legs, which they duly transmit to their descendants, 
are found most inconvenient in ridging up. The Don’s days at 
Windsor are numbered, as he has just been sold for 300 gs. to go 
abroad. 

The pigs are a great point at the Home Farm, and “ the Prince’s 
breed” of small whites has made itself a great name with gold medals 
at the Smithfield Club, and countless prizes at Birmingham and the 
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Royal. Earl Ducie, Mr. Wiley, and Mr. Brown of Cumberland’s 
sorts, form the ground-work of the breed ; and since’then Mr. Tait has 
resorted for a cross to Lord Radnor’s. None of them are sold, be 
the age however tender, under five guineas. The whites are kept at 
Frogmore, whose ten-acre meadow has been the [fruitful mother of 
many a litter, and the Berkshires at the Shawe steading. Both area 
good source of profit, and in some years as much as 700/. to 800/. have 
been made by the sale of the whites. The sows stand training best 
for shows, and now the showing is almost entirely confined to Christ- 
mas. Harry Tindall, the late pigman, was a great character, and 
you generally met him at the portals of his domain, with a scrubbing 
brush in one hand and a paper of soft soap in the other, with a face 
—to use a favourite Northern expression—“ as [grave as a mustard- 
pot.” His suckers began with sharps and pollards at five weeks, and 
from eight weeks to twelve they had barley meal and milk, with a 
handful of grey peas, “‘ just to pick their teeth with ;” and his favou- 
rite time was from six to eight months, as “they can do anything at 
that age.” As November drew on, his nightly vigil began with the 
four pigs which were put up for the older class at‘Smithfield. Of 
course they had been consistently blind for months, but they grunted 
their gratitude as he sat up with them, night after night, ever at hand 
to give them a friendly turn, or prop their noses with a roller as a 
safeguard against apoplexy. A critic once suggested that his charges 
had never had eyes, but Harry dropped on his knees instantly, 
opened the eyelid amid the mass of overhanging adipose matter, and 
confuted the sceptic for ever. He generally bestowed names upon 
them ; but once there was one so far ahead of the rest, that he would 
only do er that honour, and the name selected was “Sophy.” In 
the show-yard he was quite a consulting surgeon as to cases of 
apoplexy. He was always for instant death, and operated at once 
with his trusty knife—seemingly rather pleased than otherwise if it 
was a dangerous pen. In an evil hour he accepted a place elsewhere, 
and the gentleman gave up his gigantic pig plans the very next year. 
His successor has done remarkably well; and Harry is back again and 
working on the farm, and only gazing from afar on the scene of his 
old triumphs. 

Black Norfolk turkeys, grey Dorkings, and Aylesbury ducks are 
all reared on the farm, and those which are not used at the Castle 
are sold to poulterers and fancy breeders. The hen-house is con- 
structed on very useful principles. A fountain plays all day to furnish 
fresh water, and large heaps of sand are put’down specially for 
rolling in. 
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A ride of about two and a half miles from the Home Farm brings 
us to the Flemish, the settlement of the Hereford cattle. It is, like 
the Norfolk, under the charge of Mr. Brebner, who-has been for five- 
and-twenty years in.the Royal service. ‘The homestead was built at 
an expense of about’ 5000/., from red brick dug onthe spot. It. is 
doubtléss’ one of the most. complete steadings of the. day, both as 
regards ventilation and general arrangements, and more: especially 
in its granary arrangements. Up to the end of 1867 the winnings 
of this farm with Herefords at the Royal, Birmingham, and Smith- 
field Club Shows, amounted to: 400¢, for twenty-nine prizes, many of 
them firsts, exclusive of gold and silver medals. .Among the winners 
was the Birmingham cup ox, which beat all the other bullocks inthe 
yard. Brecon was the first Hereford bull that the Prince Consort 
ever purchased, and his. son Maximus was a Royal winner. The 
beautiful Adela, bred by Lord Berwick, took a first by the side of 
Maximus at Battersea, and hence Lord Bridport did not regret when 
he heard such praises of the yearling heifer, that the rule had been 
broken through that year of exhibiting no store stock unless home- 
bred. 

Prince Leopold is one of the last of these winners, with two 
Royal seconds ; and there he is hard by the barn, low and :lengthy, 
and with what breeders.call a “rare pair of breeches,” or legs well 
fleshed up the thigh. He is by Rea’s Deception, a great heifer 
getter, who died well at 22 cwt. dead weight. We meet him again in 
the covered shed, side by side with three other bulls ; and such is the 
good effect of keeping bulls cheerful, and able to see everything going 
on, and receiving a friendly scratch on the poll, instead of glaring and 
lowing in a lonely, half-dark place, aggravated by every sound they 
hear, that the three can be walked out together by one man. Three 
bullocks are in their sheds, one of them very promising for Christmas; 
and a Prince Arthur heifer is also being developed on oilcake. In 
the stable, thanks to Fowler's steam plough, nine horses had taken 
the place of fourteen, some by Clydesdales out. of Suffolk mares. 
There were very few pigs about, but in 1867 no less than twenty-two 
Berkshire sows pigged within eight days of each other, and 165 
suckers were running about the stack garth at one time. Between 
this and the Norfolk Farm they have had as many as 223 Berkshires 
at one time, most of them with a strain of Joyce’s blood. Farmers 
are only just beginning to breed pigs again, and well they may,as the 
pork-butchers say that they can hardly get a pig for love or money 
six miles round Windsor. 

The Berkshire pigs are excellent for the consumer, and work well 
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for themselves when they are turned into the fields. ‘The late Mr. 
Philip Pusey (brother to the Regius Professor) was one of their most 
enthusiastic admirers ; and Hewer, Throckmorton, and Bailey, ‘in 
England ; and Joyce, in Ireland, are names which stand very high as 
breeders of them. They are good, hardy doers, and full of lean 
sandwich meat. The great thing is to get them with plenty of good, 
soft hair; and if they only have that, they will always keep their 
tails well. Reading market is one of the best marts for them, and 
they change hands there in large numbers every market day. They 
are good mothers, but many good breeders do not care to have more 
than three litters from them, as they become heavy and careless after 
that time, and the litters prove rather unsorty as well. They can be 
forced easily up to fourteen score at ten or twelve months old. _ In 
many of the straw yards on the Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire 
Downs, they do the straw treading instead of ‘bullocks. We refer to 
those farms whose occupiers have no lease and very little capital, and 
who do not do much more than half farm their hill land. In fact, 
some of them hardly use any cake, and actually plough in the straw. 
They give their pigs barley, wheat meal, skim milk, and peas; but 
their main dependence is upon damaged foreign corn from Gloucester 
and Bristol, which agents sell by sample at the different markets. It 
is mixed with boiled roots and served up warm, which.answers well 
with a pig. This is a point upon which Professor Voélcker has always 
laid great stress. Beans are very seldom used, as the fat produced 
by them has a tendency to boil out, and the meat is often hard. 

There is a sort of ivied gable end in the field fronting the buildings, 
which tells of some old manor house ; and half a mile away, on the 
hill, is the tower of Cranbourne, among rich oak and hazel copses, 
and the old gables of St. Leonards. The Hereford herd are in the 
meadow—Adela with a heifer calf by Deception, but no longer in the 
holiday time of her beauty when she took two Royal firsts ; Agnes, 
a good second at Leicester, and with all the size and substance of 
Rea’s stock ; Maud, the dam of one of the bulls ; and Princess Mary, 
full of quality, but small, and never shown since she was the first calf 
at Plymouth Royal. Despite these reputed shortcomings in this 
respect, Mr. Brebner has found Herefords milk to twenty quarts, and 
considers that there are fewer cases of barrenness with them than 
with any other breed he knows. Hard by the road stands a scarlet 
oak, surrounded by a palisade, and an inscription on a tablet tells us 
that it was “ Here the Prince Consort finished his last day’s shooting, 
November 23rd, 1861.” 

The way to the Norfolk Farm lies through some fields, where 
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Fowler has been busy at work smashing up a stiff clay stubble, nine 
to ten inches deep. Now we have passed through the grey paling 
and boundary, we are in the fine natural pathways of the Forest 
once more ; across Queen Anne’s Ride, round Holly Bush Corner, 
and past Poets’ Lawn. Holyrood day is over, and so is the fern 
harvest, which is managed in the Forest very much as the gamekeepers 
direct. On the Home Farm alone 400 loads are stacked annually, 
and used for litter. The Prince Consort’s workshops are another 
feature of the ride, and it is there that all the sawing and me- 
chanical work for the Royal farms is done. Then we pass Her 
Majesty's schools, which have at present sixty boys and fifty girls, all 
clad in Scotch plaid, with a blue ribbon in the cap and bonnet. They 
must be born within the limits of Windsor Parks, and their education 
combines gardening and housewifery in the morning, with sound 
English instruction in the afternoon. The day is short, so we do not 
care to look at the great vine at Cumberland Lodge, and do not even 
linger among the hunters and harriers ; and soon the oak belts and 
thick laurel hedges herald the old Norfolk Farm. There is quite 
an air of antiquity about the faded thatch, the green moss tinge 
upon the red moss, where the house-leek clings, and the granary, 
with its lattice-roofed window, its wooden steps, and rusty staddles, 
to an eye fresh from Bridgewater tiles and polished engines, and all 
the modern appurtenances of the Flemish. The former has been in 
the hands of the Crown since the days of “‘ Farmer George,” and 
he seldom spent a day at Windsor without a drive to it through 
the Forest. Few reviews, as it was said at the time, either of Life 
Guards or Scots’ Greys, were more to his taste than that of the long, 
wealthy, yellow line of stacks, which had been marshalled there during 
his summer sojourn at Weymouth. 

The Norfolk Farm lies on a low, clay subsoil, which is not 
adapted for young sheep ; and hence it is not the practice to buy in 
lambs or to breed them. Its flock consists of 300 Hampshire Down 
one-shear wethers, which are bought and gradually fatted off. The 
Devon cattle are not in such force as usual. They have numbered a 
hundred, whereas now they are down at sixty odd. The Zouave was 
the first winning bull that Mr. Brebner brought out at The Royal ; 
and The Colonel, Ilex, Prince Alfred, Crown Prince, &c., have all 
kept up the charter. They are now rather full of bulls which took 
prizes either in their own or previous owners’ hands. One bull, bred 
by Mr. Turner, was first at the Plymouth Royal ; and another, bred 
by Mr. Farthing, a double first at the Bath and West of England and 
the Leicester Royal Shows. Among the homestead females we meet 
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Adela, which was second at Leicester; and the gay and snug 
Rosa, which was first as a calf at Manchester. Prince Arthur also 
holds his court, and one out of three bullocks, under Christmas high 
pressure, isa beauty. Mr. Brebner considers that the Devons prove 
earlier, and have more good internal fat than other cattle. About 
fifty head of bullocks, of the three different sorts, graze in the Park. 
We had not time to go on to the Rapley Farm, where Galloways are 
the beasts in possession ; and we turned home once more by the 
conservatory and the little chapel in the Forest. At length we wind 
round the craggy base of the Royal Statue—“ Patri Optimo Georgius 
Rex ”—whose outstretched finger is said to point to the place of his 
royal birth ; and so, as the twilight gathers in, and the stags’ rutting 
bellow at the distance alone breaks the silence, we drop down the 
great elm avenue to Windsor once more. 

H. H. D. 








Vot. IV., N. S. 1869. 












THE CHRISTIAN VAGABOND. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE CHAPEL OF EASE OF AGE. * 


O old was he, in that company of the aged, that Dame 
Rebecca implored Sister Ursula to put back the lapping 
frill of her nightcap, that she might strive, with her dim 
sight of ninety years, to make out his face and figure. 
He had had the ancient force and frame ; and still, although there 
was infinite weariness in his face, and lassitude in the movement of 
his stoutly set limbs, he appeared of a race and build whereof we see 
only rare examples in these later days of an enervating civilisation. 
Dame Rebecca was the eldest by nine years of the old dames who 
were gathered about the Vagabond ; and she had been, for a year or 
two, a curious sight to the visitors whom Sister Ursula brought to 
her bedside. The constant wonder of the sisterhood was—would 
Dame Rebecca see a century out? They could find no ailment in 
her. She had neither cough nor craze. Only the lamp gave a pale 
light—as a beacon seen from afar. The old lady seemed to speak 
and look from a mighty distance; and the face was not capable 
of much change of expression. It was sweet and placid: lighted 
coldly—as with the flickering of a corpse-candle. The wrinkles 
had lost their depth by dint of stealing one upon the other, until 
the human mask was broken up like the ancient glaze on jars old- 
fashioned mothers prize. The colour was solid yellow, white at points 
or nearly so ; but nowhere suggesting the movement of blood beneath. 

As she looked, supported in the bed by Sister Ursula, Dame 
Rebecca held forth her hand to the Vagabond. It was of sallow- 
grey colour, and so thin and frail, the Stranger took it in his ample palm 
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with the utmost gentleness. And then he bent forward and placed 
his lips quietly upon the wrinkled brow of the dame, saying :— 

“ Peace be with you, my sister ; you have journeyed far.” 

As the Vagabond withdrew his touch from hand and brow, Dame 
Rebecca’s face beamed with a passing light; and she sank back 
upon her pillow. The quiet fingers of Sister Ursula played tenderly 
about the venerable head, smoothing every fold of the clothes—while 
from the poor mouth, broken out of all shape, came murmurs of 
something that seemed to be of the far away. 

And while the Vagabond looked steadfastly upon the old, old 
plaything of Time before him, marking all the wonders the years 
had wrought, without being able to lay an icy finger upon that 
human heart; he said, as to himself, unmindful wholly of the silent 
host of the aged who had gathered about him :— 

“Tt is a good face. Smooth the brow: plump the cheeks, and 
pass a Spring’s rosy finger over them: set the dew and crimsons of 
youth upon the lips ; remount the pearly portals of speech, and wake 
girlhood’s music in the alabaster throat. Nay, but it must have been 
a good face. The barely covered skeleton proclaims it. Lady of 
Charity,” the Vagabond continued, laying his hand on the flannel 
sleeve of a pale figure that hardly reached his belt, at its full height, 
and without drawing his eyes for an instant from the placid face of 
Dame Rebecca, “ Lady of. Charity, your sister hath a noble coun- 
tenance, as she waits in the antechamber, to pass. She should have 
garnered, in the almost complete century she has spent under the 
stars, a profitable round of experiences. That she has suffered I 
know; ior sorrow has scalded every pore of the comely face. It is 
reverence-worthy by its burden.” 

Stealing to the bed-side near Sister Ursula, the Lady of Charity 
lifted a finger, and inclined her ear. 

The eyes of the Vagabond passed from the sleeper to the watcher ; 
from the Sorrow ending upon the bed to the living Beauty, strong 
and gentle—too humble to meet approbation in the eyes of men, and 
too earnest to be feeble. She was so light that her movements made 
no noise. The spirit was held to the earth by a thousand threads of 
sympathies, and not by a single fleshly tie. Not a woman to be wed, 
save for the sweet example of a perfect mother. And yet beautiful 
as a woman is, at her best and highest—and, something more. No 
feature to commend, still less any to condemn. An expression that 
resented praise ; and, if aught so gentle could command, compelled 
worship ; a voice, gladdening to the ears, and glorifying to the heart, 
as the melodies to which a hermit sups in summer woods ; an eye, 
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under the melting holiness of which anger dropped his arm, and 
unclosed his hand ; and curses sweetened to kisses. But the brush 
disgraces the Lady of Charity—for never pure, enraptured nun in 
voluntary prison lying comfortless, saw a brighter presence in his 
dreams. And still she stood, her flannel robe flowing from over the 
radiance of her head to confused graces of rippling lines about her 
feet. ‘ She sleeps,” Sister Ursula presently said, softly and dutifully, 
by the ear of the Lady of Charity. 

Sister Charity—chief sister under the roof which at that moment 
covered the Christian Vagabond—dropped her lily hand within her 
flannel folds, and smiled towards the Vagabond—raising her eyes no 
higher than his girdle. It was then that, for the first time that day, 
she spake. 

“She sleeps!” No softer nor more plaintive note has the nightin- 
gale. Sweeter beseeching the sick child has not, than the Lady of 
Charity bore in her modulation of two simple words. 

Sleep, seldom closer in its portraiture of death, fell upon the wasted 
image of God. Was it worth the trouble of waking again in the 
antechamber now that all the limbs were composed, and that the 
spirit’s wings were stirring the air ? 

“ Death never had such a counterfeit before,” the Vagabond said. 
“A baby’s hand would stay the poor heart: but yet, patiently it 
beateth onward to the appointed number. Ninety-eight years passed ! 
I cannot tell why I should be so drawn to this bed—I who have seen 
every aspect of death, and have rested coin enough upon the closed 
eyes of sisters and brethren to tell a modest man’s fortune. I am 
as one dreaming that I am dreaming ; and, all at sea, my brain is on 
the stretch for some derelict fancy—some treasure-galleon once 
sighted, and now sunk.” 

Fifty weird, old faces were turned towards the Christian Vagabond, 
as he spoke to the air by Dame Rebecca’s bedside. Some looked 
devoutly, some wonderingly, many vacantly, and others interlaced 
their hands in a neighbourly way; and, albeit frightened, could not 
forbear from chattering under their breath, as the habit of their life- 
stage is. 

“You know her story, Sister Charity?” the Vagabond asked, 
moderating and warming his voice and manner. 

The Lady of Charity moved from the bed lest her tongue should 
disturb the sleeper ; and bowing, as she passed the Stranger, bade 
him follow her. But first she did the honours of her house. 

It was a holy kingdom, wherein all the inmates—or nearly all— 
had passed the allotted span of life: and all things were adapted to 
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the easy use of palsied men and women. ‘There were contrivances 
by which the man who had only one valid limb could make it serve 
him to the utmost. By happy art, the whisper was borne far off to the 
attentive sister. The old men knew not, under that roof, when the 
east wind blew. The windows laughed with flowers. Song-birds 
gladdened the covered galleries where Age sate echoing idly the 
strains and laughter of youth. ‘There were suites of rooms of various 
temperatures, about which the guests of the Lady of Charity could 
travel, taking a season to their liking. No dull, soul-saddening round 
of sameness in ward and uniform, and food, and hours of sleeping 
and rising, oppressed the spirits of the guests. They were free to 
go and come. Only the divine witchery of the eye and lips of her, 
whom they christened “The Lady,” and whom the sisters called 
simply—albeit she was chief—Sister Charity, kept the house full, and 
drew supplicants to the gate. 

Every morning when the hour of solitude was over—an hour which 
sisters and guests alike gave up to peace with God and prayer, each 
according to his own heart and the example he had been taught to 
follow—the gates were thrown open, and, through a grove of olives, 
the poor without, paced to the chamber in which the Lady of Charity 
sate to receive them ; but so many were infirm, that it was seldom the 
Lady kept her seat, for to the first aching creature who limped she 
gave her chair, and would not be refused. The many whom she 
could not shelter, she sent away blessing her. Her holy handmaids 
bound their limbs, cloaked them against the winter, put comforts in 
their baskets, and were they very feeble or in grievous plight, would 
accompany them home. ‘“ The Lady” kissed her poor as she dis- 
missed them, giving them good counsel, and sustaining them with 
hopeful words. It was part of the duty of her sisterhood to follow 
them, and mark their conduct in their daily lives. “The best come 
to me the first,” the Lady said every day. “I wish I could take 
alJ.” And when she had to chide—as chide she must and could at 
times—she put the force of her reproach in the deeper gentleness of 
her voice, and smote to the wrong-doer’s heart with the genuine 
tears which a story of sin called into her eyes. 

“Teave me, to-day,” she would sob to an old woman who had 
been found yesterday quarrelling with her neighbours, or besotted, 
or doing an unhandsome action, “leave me: it is too painful to see 
you. But come back to me soon, and let me kiss you, and some 
day put you among my best, that I may smooth your pillow, and 
‘wipe your feet, and hold your last cup to you, if I may be here when 
you are called.” 
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The guilty would bow the head, and rain tears upon the Lady’s 
hand, and implore forgiveness ; but she could not be comforted, and 
would not forgive, till she had seen the repentance. 

It was a plain chamber where the poor had daily audience of the 
Lady of Charity, vaulted from the four corners by two pairs of 
drooping wings, sculptured in white marble, the two years’ handiwork 
of a guest who died over the last feather of the fourth wing. 

The Vagabond, following in the footsteps of ‘‘ the Lady” and her 
two attendant sisters, made a mighty stir in the open galleries. Ancient 
men turned in their arm-chairs, or wheeled themselves forward, or 
paused in their gossip and shaded their weak eyes, to see the noble 
figure of the Stranger. 

And, in truth, the Christian Vagabond was a man to behold 
wonderingly. He was, it has been already observed of him, of the 
ancient form and frame—as conceived by Michael Angelo, and wrought 
with his mighty wrist. Far, very far—so far, none could count his 
years—beyond his lusty prime, he still stood erect, and the muscles 
played along his bare arm as he grasped his staff some inches from its: 
crown ; and the silent colonnades rang when it struck the marble pave- 
ment, beating time to his progress as the Swiss does in cathedral 
aisles. His head was massive as that of Jove, thatched about and 
bearded with crisp white hair; with here and there an under-shadow 
of iron grey. His chest was bare and bronzed as his face. Stout 
sandals braced his feet, and his body and limbs were loosely wrapped 
in blue coarse cloth that was old, but would not wear out ; cloth 
spun by strong fingers, and woven at a giant’s loom. A leather 
wallet completed his outer man. By him, as she glided, the Lady of 
Charity was the lily by the oak—as the flower to the wall—the plume 
to the helmet. His shadow, when he gallantly stooped towards her 
ear, to talk with her of her sacred domain, wholly covered her. Yet 
he was as gentle as his hostess. All his strength was given to good 
uses. His beaming eyes were perhaps a little dimmed by his extra- 
ordinary age, but they were not chilled. He spoke with a strong 
chest. His words vibrated when he subdued his voice, and the 
rumblings of muffled strength sounded within him. Each was valiant 
as the other, and as full of force: the lily hand ferdu in the sister’s 
flannel and the gnarled fist that gripped the ringing staff: the voice 
of nightingale, and the lungs that could gossip through the storm ! 

At a low door in the eastern gallery the Lady of Charity stood, 
and motioned the Christian Vagabond to pass within. At this 
moment a cripple horrible to behold, so twisted and degraded from 
the proper human form was he, shuffled towards the Lady, and 
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peered, as it seemed, out of a tumbled mass of clothes, into her face. 
She bent and kissed the forehead beaded with pain. 

“Creep gently, for she sleeps,” the Lady said; and the cripple 
wriggled and contorted himself blithely away. 

It was the refectory of the Lady and her holy handmaids. 

“ Here,” the Stranger said, his solemn words thrilling in the empty 
room, “here, Lady of Charity, I am at home.” 

** Be welcome,” said the Lady. ‘“ After your wanderings through 
the world, and over the graves of many generations, we, who have 
prayed so often to the good God, between whose thumb and fore- 
finger, you once said, the world is held, as though it were an orange, 
to keep you safe in his bosom; are happy to see you at our board, 
and to give you rest under our rafters,” . 

The Christian Vagabond bowed, and answered, “God, Sister 
Charity, lady of this good work—God is good to all of us—beyond 
our deserts.” 

“ We will strive still to be thankful more and more. Let us eat,” 
the Lady of Charity answered. The sisters assembled, and two spread 
the feast. 

The board was of white deal. The platters were of wood. The 
cups were of horn. Upon each platter was a white napkin, folded 
severely square. Brown pitchers, full of water, were at the corners 
of the table. The dainties ! 

Let the fastidious take a lesson! The serving sisters of the day 
appeared, bearing two brown dishes heaped with bread. The broken 
crust—the cast-aside morsels—of the Lady of Charity’s guests, were 
the pieces de resistance of the feast. Such bones and scraps as the fas- 
tidious would not give their dogs, were placed before the holy women 
of their guest. The little mouths were sorely tried, at times, with very 
tough and ugly leavings ; but the lady said they had never found a 
morsel that had resisted them. 

** Soften and flavour the crust to the poor with the salt tears of 
pity,” the Christian Vagabond said, after one or two unsuccessful 
bites at a particularly stony corner of bread; “and it is meat and 
wine to them.” 

** And crusts and scraps make wholesome meals,” Sister Charity 
observed, looking brightly round at the happy company. “God gives 
us health to eat the things our poor old guests have not the strength 
to break nor swallow ; so that when all our dear old people are served, 
we eat in peace and thankfulness the hard food they have rejected.” 

“ It is well, Sister Charity,” the Stranger said; “ and it is, I bear 
witness, health-giving. When I have feasted, as in the busy world 
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they feast, I have suffered illness; but I have sung to the lark, I 
have laughed with the summer wind, and smiled with the flowers, 
when I have broken my fast on road-side berries and a crust, and 
taken my stirrup-cup with my nose in the bubbles of the brook. 
Nay, but fasting is healthier than dainty feasting. A little hunger 
will never make men ill. It gives rest to the body, and a spring to 
the mind.” 

The sisters listened to the words of the grave Stranger who had 
come, his holy renown preceding him, within their gates ; and they 
were delighted when, in one of the pauses of his conversation with the 
Lady, she said, in her sweetest voice of beseeching,— 

“ T have promised my sisters to beg that—now, at length, after so 
many years of praying for your safety and watching for your coming, 
you have passed our threshold, and examined our little account of 
honest work permitted us in the holy service of Him to whom we 
all belong,—I have promised you will instruct us with some pas- 
sages of your travels.” 

The Christian Vagabond’s face had an extraordinary earnestness 
and penetrativeness in it while he listened to the Lady of Charity’s 
request ; and when he was about to answer her, under the anxious 
eyes of the sisterhood, he laid his hand upon her sleeve so impres- 
sively, that her arm could hardly bear the strong man’s pressure. 
He recollected the Lady’s weakness and his own force, and was at 
once gentle as an infant. 

“ T am rough, good Lady of Charity ; the bluff winds and drench- 
ing skies, and sleep in the open air, have made me so. But of my 
travels we will talk, if they should prove interesting to you, presently. 
You will remember that I asked all that you may tell of the story of 
Dame Rebecca.” 

The Lady of Charity was beginning,— 

“So much as I may and should tell to him who is called the 
Christian Vagabond, I P 

The cripple, whom the lady had kissed at the refectory door, 
rolled, or scrambled, with a great clatter, into the room. 

“ The Lady must come! The Lady must come!” the creature 
cried, shrilly. 

The Lady of Charity passed out, followed by the Christian Vaga- 
bond, to the Chamber where Dame Rebecca lay. 

Round about, among the disordered chairs, old women were 
kneeling. Sister Ursula was at the bedside, kneeling also, with the 
hand of Dame Rebecca clasped in hers. 

Sweet, far beyond human sweetness, was the white face of the 
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Lady, as she threaded through the bowed waiters in the antechamber, 
who were praying for one who had just passed through. 

The Christian Vagabond’s footsteps were as light as those of the 
Lady of Charity. His grand head, shaded by sorrow, bent forward 
from the foot of the bed. 

“ It was so like death some hours ago: it is death now, and now 
more like the dream of memory I had than ever.” 

The Christian Vagabond, kneeling with the rest, towered over the 
sobbing women; and the prayer that worn companion of human 
sorrows spake, comforted them. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHAMBER OF CHRIST. 


It is the glory of the house. It has a southern aspect. The 
prayers of the household are upon it when the sleeper is within. 
White as the mountain top its linen is, and the air is balmy from 
sweet funeral jars of the flowers of the field. ‘‘ PEACE AND WEL- 
COME” are in marble letters upon the door-step. “ By THE LoRD’s 
LEAVE ” overhead, in letters massed in solid gold. 

“Have a room in your house for Jesus Christ when he comes,” 
St. Chrysostom said. “ Be sure you receive the stranger cordially, 
with joy, with liberal hand and heart. Say of the chamber, here is 
the little place I have reserved for my Divine Master. He will not 
despise it, poor though it be.‘ Yea, Jesus is in the street, in the guise 
of a stranger who approaches. It is night: he prays a lodging. 
The most miserable shelter will be grateful warmth to him. Refuse 
him not. Beware lest you be cruel or inhuman.” 

“Many, exercising hospitality, have received angels unawares,” 
St. Paul speaks in the ear of him who is draping the couch in the 
chamber of Christ. St. John the Almoner called his poor guests his 
lords, albeit he was Patriarch of Jerusalem. Was the Host ever more 
excellently cradled than when borne by St. Exupére, Bishop of 
Toulouse, in a basket—all the gold and silver of his cathedral having 
been sold to solace the poor ? 

The chamber abounds in the brightness of an ever-anxious charity. 
The roses nod through the open lattice. It is at this window the 
birds are fed on winter mornings. The robin knows it. The 
swallows build in its corners. The bees murmur with a deeper hum 
of content on the petals of its flowers. Nay, the discreet and tender 
moon slants her light so that it shall gently reach the sleeper, nor for 
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an instant molest his slumbers.. Rose-crowns of virtue have shaded 
the brows of the maidens who have spun the flax for the linen; and 
Christian heroes have thrown the shuttle to make the sheets for the 
chamber of Christ. The plumb and line by which the walls were 
kept straight directly prone to heaven were held in the sober 
hands of Truth—of Truth the Martyr! The rafters pressed the 
shoulders of good men; and holy carpenters drew and fixed them 
together, while laughing children held the nails open in their pina- 
fores. The days were happy when the building of the chamber of 
Christ was proceeding : happiest was that on which the eldest beggar 
of the town was raised upon the shoulders of rejoicing saints to 
crown the roof with a bunch of olive! There was a mighty discus- 
sion over the building. There were those who willed a towering 
dome, that the guest, waking, might see, far as human hands could 
permit him, towards heaven: a crystal dome to be fashioned by 
Patience, Faith, and Learning, in one mass, out of the sands of the 
Red Sea. 

** Let the. window be broad and easy, that it may lie open on sweet- 
breathing nights and on fresh mornings,” was the counter-proposition, 
“and the guest’s eyelids may open upon the very gates of heaven.” 

“No palace-chamber, but a plain, good room, with radiant Wel- 
come for rich furniture,” was another opinion. 

“I'd build it with walls rough-hewn from the rock, and thatch it 
with the blossoming heather of the wild solitudes, in which holy men 
are wont to set their footsteps, pondering the goodness and the might 
of God.” This from an archbishop. 

“ Italy and Greece should yield the gems of their quarries to make 
the four walls. The chamber should be so spacious that, pacing its 
length, the stranger might say his Paternoster easily. The grandest 
artisans the world has seen should labour, and for long, on its fur- 
nishing ; and through the pierced wall farthest from the couch, 
Mozart should float to the waking ears of the guest.” A far outlying 
village priest, in rusty black gown, gave this counsel. 

In the end, the good men who gave their advice on the original 
building of the chamber of Christ, parted friends, but not agreed. 
The chamber had never been built, it may be, had not the very 
humblest of the holy host remained behind, and, in silence deep as 
that which Death compels in any chamber where he enters, begun the 
work. Somehow the stones fitted which the lowly, willing hands 
brought together. The oaken beams were without flaw, and could 
be accommodated one to the other; nay, the door shouldered afar 
and brought to close the chamber, fitted the way like the cabinet 
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work of Paris. ‘The labour came to an excellent end, albeit the wise 
and great doctors had departed on their separate ways, and were far 
off when the beggar was hoisted to the roof. 

The chamber of Christ has been built in many nooks and corners. 
of the world since, with plumb and line in pocket, the host of vene- 
rable doctors parted. St. Ambroise has sold his sacred vessels ; St. 
Hugues, Bishop of Grenoble, has made away with his pastoral ring for 
the work. The poor whom Charlemagne gathered to the chamber of 
Christ within his palace, he called his masters, so. sacred a place was 
the poor guests’ room to him. In the morning the guest has gone 
forth in the last suit of the host, who remained naked; a lamb 
voluntarily shorn in the faith that the wind would be. tempered to his 
case. Vainglorious builders also have been by the score, who have 
raised chambers of precious stones, from scaffold poles of substantial 
gold. Vanity has been of the building committee. The work has 
sometimes not prospered, with the treasures of Peru for concrete 
foundation. Nor has the humble work of common sandstone, 
although the cement has been mixed ere now in an archbishop’s 
mitre. The rain and wind have conspired against the builders who 
have lifted the trowel to the sound of trumpet, and have been artisans 
of Christ in vanity. 

That which humility has put together; the chamber struck with 
barbaric blows out of the rock ; the cavern torn in the earth with 
the nails of Piety, her whole heart in the pain and waste of the 
effort ; these have endured. The sleep of the guest has been perfect : 
although the chamber has been on a morass, and the lizard sole 
painter of the walls. 

Of these chambers the Christian Vagabond had seen many, in 
many lands. Dressed by savage men, with poles and skins, who 
knew not that it was Christ’s chamber they were putting together 
for the tall, grey stranger, with the mild face, and the greasy staff, 
whose breast was tawny as theirs! Nay, in the blue and white north 
it had been built of snow and bell-shaped, by puny men who could 
understand with the Guest only the language of the heart which 
God has made one for all human eyes ;—the one primeval, ever- 
lasting, silent utterance. 

“Tt was once a single broad leaf, in the torrid East, which dusky 
arms held over my head, when I had swooned and fallen in the long 
rank grasses of a fever-land,” the Christian Vagabond said, speaking 
to the Lady of Charity and her sisters, gathered in the refectory, to 
eat again of the waste of the poor, when all their weary, aged guests 
were folded in rest for the night. 
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“ But I have feasted to-day, Sister,” the Vagabond said, glancing 
at the beechen bowls in which a few scraps were left. “I have been 
with those who have lived on the refuse of a hospital, the leper’s 
bitter crust ; and have drunk from the cup which the most loathsome 
of the afflicted had used. We have, sisters, just eaten like St. Louis. 
Had we banqueted more richly there would have been one more 
hungry creature in the world to-night. My eyelids are heavy; for I 
have mastered some leagues this day; and the stars last found me 
crawling into the chamber (a tent of rags—an over-windy one to an 
old man) with gipsy faces around me, bidding me sleep well. The 
east wind was blowing gustily over the common ; and I was not quite 
well pegged down. So that there is an ache courses from left shoulder 
to wrist, and , 

The sisters had risen. Each lit her taper. The Lady of Charity 
bowed to her guest, who rose to his full height, and bore his left 
arm firm across his chest, while he returned the salute of his hostess, 
then followed her to the outer corridor. 

It was no stately nor dull procession to the chamber of Christ. 
Through the spacious corridors, surrounded by the taper-bearing 
sisters as by a swarm of fire-flies, and with the Lady of Charity, 
whose taper was taller than the rest, and who bore fresh leaves of 
the lily, leading the way, the ancient Pilgrim with the still lofty step 
went on his way to rest, his staff ringing, under the vigour of his 
wielding, upon the marble. 

“ To-morrow, Sister, I shall beg to hear somewhat of the poor soul 
that sped just now.” 

“T know of her sorrows only,” the Lady answered. 

Over the chamber’s inscription a lamp was slung, and gave forth a 
lustrous white flame that shone through every night of every year—for 
the chamber was always ready. When the Stranger had reached the 
threshold, the Lady of Charity held forth the tall taper to him. 
The door of the chamber was closed with some somewhat faded 
lily leaves laid athwart the panel and the jamb, upon burnished 
hooks. 

“ The chamber has been empty, to our grief,” the Lady murmured, 
as she raised the withered lilies and passed them to Sister Ursula. 

The door fell open, and while the Christian Vagabond passed 
within, Sister Charity, in gentle and devout voice, her sisters repeat- 
ing after her, their heads bent, said,— 

“* By the Lord’s leave. The Lord be with you.” 

Whereupon the Stranger, holding the taper high above him, 
answered,— 
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“ The Lord’s blessing be upon this house, and upon all His 
creatures, this night.” 

He withdrew to the chamber and closed the door; and, gently 
rustled, the crisp new lily-leaves the Lady of Charity lay upon the 
burnished hooks, for the sole fastening of the chamber of Christ. 

The Vagabond paused within, listening to the retreat of the 
sisters; and it seemed to him like the sweep and murmur of 
heavenly wings passing along the galleries. 

He bent himself in meditation and prayer, seeking forgiveness for 
the past, and strength and true direction for the future. As with 
stiffened limbs he rose, he heard a rougher hand than Sister Charity’s 
lifting the lily-leaves at the door. 

A hideous old man—whose presence instantly poisoned the air of 
the chamber, whose tatters were foul, whose face was full of gloomy 
misery—stood forward. The door closed behind him, and silver 
voices at his back said,— 

“‘ By the Lord’s leave. The Lord be with you.” 

The lily-leaves rustled upon the burnished hooks again, and the 
feathery murmurs died once more along the galleries. 

The Christian Vagabond had a knee upon the couch. He was 
weary and: in pain; but he turned and bowed to the new guest, 
saying, — 

‘“* All men are welcome in this chamber.” 

The hapless wretch could neither hear nor speak. But the tears 
rolled and tumbled about his rugged cheeks, while the Vagabond 
bathed his sore feet, and put away his loathsome clothes. He 
wrapped him in flannels, and then took him in his brawny arms— 
the child of misery is light as a feather—and spread him upon the 
couch, and covered him, and blessed him while he fell asleep. 

Then the wanderer took his blue woollens about him, and 
stretched his limbs at the foot of the bed, upon the wholesome 
rushes, in the Chamber of Christ, under the roof of the Lady of 
Charity. 


( Zo be continued.) 

















«By THE SEA.” 


AST night I watched the old year die— 
A wind swept once across the sky, 
That seemed to me his parting sigh— 





The tolling ceased. Then weirdly gay, 
The bells rang forth across the bay— 
Stealing a sea-charm on their way, 


An echo from the hollow caves— 
A thrill of music from the waves, 
Where some that hear, shall find their graves! 


These changeful bells, I whispered, sure 
Most like some cunning overture, 
Give foretaste what we must endure ! 





O young babe year, that yet shall grow 
To work us either weal or woe— 
*Tis strange that men should hail thee so! 





O dread, mysterious volume sealed— 
What fateful words lie there concealed— 
Not till the end to be revealed— 


O ship that sails the unknown sea !— 
We guess not what thy freight may be— 
What storms—what shipwreck—none foresee ! 


N. P. 

















THE TRUE STORY OF MRS. 
SHAKSPERE’S. LIFE. 







e) Nn @LTHOUGH it cannot be denied that the improved 
ZA. taste and higher moral sense of the more educated 
a BS classes, both in England and America, have completely 
SAAceNF driven the plays of William Shakspere from the stage, 
yet this advance is unfortunately more than counterbalanced by the 
enormous increase of cheap editions of his works, daily issuing from a 
corrupt and venal press ; thus bringing the unreflecting populace and 
guileless youth of both countries again under the power of that brilliant 
and seductive genius, from which it was hoped they had escaped. 

In order still further to ensnare and allure the thoughtless, these 
cheap editions are too often garnished with biographical notices of 
the author’s life ; described in garish and attractive language ; and 
the editors of these dangerous works, not content with exalting to 
the skies a genius only too likely to enchant and enthral the unwary, 
endeavour to blind the judgment of the unthinking reader by un- 
blushingly repeating as truth the fulsome adulation lavished upon 
Mr. Shakspere by the boon companions of the tavern wherein he 
was accustomed to seek oblivion of the dark thoughts by which his 
soul was haunted, in the wildest excesses of maddening intoxication. 

Thus it is upon the authority of his fellow rioters that we are 
repeatedly told that he was a 





‘¢ Gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow.” 


**The man whom Nature’s self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter, under mimic shade ; 
Our pleasant Willy.” 


Truth to imitate! we shall presently see with fell intent. Again,— 
it has been said : 


‘* A gentler shepherd nowhere may be found.” 


Such is the magic of genius even when the life of its possessor is 
known to have been one of lewd and unhallowed riot, that it is a 
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fact that this poet’s personality, fate, and happiness, have had an 
interest for the whole civilized world, which we will venture to say 
was unparalleled. It is within the writer’s recollection how, in the 
obscure mountain town where she spent her early days, the life of 
William Shakspere had penetrated, and the belief in the gentleness of 
*fancy’s child” was universal. 

All this while it does not appear to occur to the thousands of 
wnreflecting readers that they are listening merely to the story of his 
fellow mummers, and that the one witness whose evidence would be 
best worth having, Aas never spoken at all, Nay more, this witness, 
this unhappy but devoted w/e, who was a being possessed of an 
almost supernatural power of moral divination, and a grasp of the 
very highest and most comprehensive things, that made her lightest 
opinions singularly impressive, has been assumed to have been 
unworthy of her accomplished husband ; and the artless Mr. Moore, 
in his life of the lately-unmasked demon, Lord Byron, thus alludes to 
this angelic woman :—“ By whatever austerity of temper or habits, 
the poets Dante and Milton may have drawn upon themselves such 
a fate, it might be expected that the ‘ gentle Shakspere’ would have 
stood exempt from the common calamity of his brethren. But 
amongst the very few facts of his life that have been transmitted to 
us, there is none more clearly proved than the unhappiness of his 
marriage.” 

It was of this one witness, whose faithful lips were sealed by 
affection, and of her terrible existence while her husband was rioting 
in London, shut up in the lonely country home made hideous to her 
by her knowledge of the dark and guilty secret hidden within its 
walls, that the poet was evidently thinking when he wrote the awful 


lines :— 
‘* But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ;” 


but she remained silent, even to her own parents, whose feelings she 
magnanimously spared. 

The veil which has hitherto covered this dark history may now be 
withdrawn. The time has come when the truth may be told. All 
the actors in the scene have long disappeared from the stage of 
mortal existence, and passed, let us have faith to hope, into a world 
where they would desire to expiate their faults by instituting—did 
not the lapse of time unfortunately render all scientific investigation 
useless—a coroner's inquest upon the remains which, several centuries 
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earlier, wou/d have been found beneath a certain crab, and a certain 
mulberry tree, in the vicinity of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From the height at which he might have been happy as a most 
successful dramatist, and the husband of an almost divine woman, 
Mr. Shakspere fell into the depths of secret criminal homicide, 
assisted, in the later part of his career, by a blood relation ;—dis- 
covery must have been utter ruin and expulsion from civilised society. 

From henceforth this damning, guilty secret, became the ruling force 
in his life; holding him with a morbid fascination, yet filling him with 
remorse and anguish and insane dread of detection. His various 
friends, seeing that he was wretched, pressed marriage upon him. 

In an hour of reckless desperation he proposed to Anne Hathaway. 
The world knows well that Mr. Shakspere had the gift of expression, 
and will not be surprised that he wrote a very beautiful letter. It 
ran thus :— 


‘To the celestial, my soul’s idol, the most beautified Anne 
Hathaway. In her excellent white bosom, these : 


Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 

But never doubt I love. 


Oh, dear Anne, I am ill at these numbers ; I have not art to reckon 
my groans; but that I love thee best, oh most best, believe it. 
Thine ever, most dear lady, while this machine is to him, 


‘* WILLIAM SHAKSPERE.” 


The woman who had already learned to love him, fell at once into 
the snare. Her answer was a frank, outspoken avowal of her love 
for him ; giving herself to him heart and hand. The treasure of 
affection he had secured, was like a vision of a lost heaven to a soul 
in hell. But he could follow his own maxim, he could 


‘* Zook like the innocent flower, 
But de the serpent under it.” 


Before the world, therefore, and to his intimates, he was the 
successful fiancé, conscious all the while of the deadly secret that lay 
cold at the bottom of his heart. ; 

Not all at once did the full knowledge of the dreadful reality into 
which she had entered come upon the young wife. She knew vaguely 
from the wild avowals of the first hours of their marriage, that there 
was a dreadful secret of guilt; that Mr. Shakspere’s soul was torn 
Vor. IV., N. S. 1869. F 
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with agonies of remorse. In one of her moonlight walks near the 
crab-tree, which, from Mr. Shakspere’s being so frequently seen near 
it, tradition,—though unsuspicious of the dreadful truth,—has con- 
nected with his name, there came an hour of revelation ; an hour 
when, in a manner which left no kind of room for doubt, she beheld 
her husband interring the corpse of one of those unfortunate minor 
playwrights, whom he had a morbid passion for destroying, after pur- 
loining the plots of their inferior dramas, which his genius then ren- 
dered immortal,—and saw the full depth of the abyss of infamy which 
ther marriage was expécted to cover, and understood that she was 
expected to be the cloak and the accomplice of this villany. It was 
to their lonely country house in Warwickshire, that the .victims were 
-one by one enticed by him, when he returned there from the wild 
vorgies of his tavern life in London; and there can be no doubt that 
‘a dark suspicion of the dreadful truth had flashed across the mind of 
the unhappy Robert Greene, when he wrote his dying exhortation to 
his friends, warning them against the “ painted monsters” of whom * 
Shakspere’s troop was composed ; “yes, trust them not: for there is 
among them an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that wth 
his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player's hide,” &c.; and even Dr. 
Johnson, though he appears to have been too careless or too obtuse 
to penetrate farther into the mystery, admits that “ he fled to London 
from the terror of a criminal prosecution.” 

The hasty marriage of a youth scarcely nineteen with a woman of 
twenty-six, is thus explained. He required an accomplice, a cloak ; 
a gentle uncomplaining wife to dwell in retirement in the lonely 
country house this London roisterer was compelled to maintain at a 
distance from the scene of his dramatic triumphs. 

We have said that the young wife now beheld the full depths of the 
infamy her marriage was to cover. It was then that he bade her in his 
own forcible and terrible words :— 

** look thou down into this den 
And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 





All on a heap like to a slaughtered lamb 
In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 
. this fell devouring receptacle 
As hateful : as Cocytus’ misty mouth. 
° . . Look for thy reward 
amets the nettles at the e/der tree (*) 
Which ome! the mouth of this same pit.” 





* The reason of the substitution of 1 an ¢eder tree for a crab tree in the drama, is 
obvious. Even the morbid dwelling on his own crimes which impelled him con- 
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‘The evidences of an agonised conscience are so thickly strewn 
throughout his works, that we might almost quote at random :— 


“T, as his host 
That should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself.” 


‘*Oh, my offence is rank, it smells to Heaven, 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it.” 


‘* Now doth he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands.” 


‘* Better be the dead 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace.”’ 


‘* And all our yesterdays 
Have lighted fools to dusty death.” 


** What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood.” 


** Oh wretched state, 
Oh bosom black as death,” &c., &c. 


Anyone who reads the tragedies of “ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” “ Titus 
Andronicus,” &c., with this story in his mind, will see that it is true. 

Many women would have been utterly crushed by such a disclosure: 
some would have fled from him immediately, and exposed and 
denounced the crime. Mrs. Shakspere did neither. She would 
neither leave her husband nor betray him ; nor would she for one 
moment justify his sin, and hence came thirty-two years of convulsive 
struggle, in which sometimes for a time the good angel appeared to 
-gain ground, and then the evil one returned with sevenfold vehemence. 

His eldest daughter, Susannah, for whom his preference is so 
plainly shown in. his will, became the partner of his guilt. Mr. 
Shakspere argued his case with her, with his noble wife, and with 
himself, with all the sophistries of his powerful mind,— 


** Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime.” 


***Tis better to be vile, than vile esteemed.” 


** T will acquaintance strangle, and look strange.” 





tinually to allude to them in his writings, could not entirely blind him, even in his 
most conscience-stricken moments, to the danger of being too explicit. At a later 
period, when Mr. Shakspere removed to New Place, the guilty secret was hidden 
beneath a mulberry tree. 
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**No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are.” 


These devilish sophistries, though unable to shake his lofty-minded 
wife, were ruinous to the unfortunate child of sin, born with a curse 
upon her, over whose wayward nature Mrs. Shakspere watched with 
a mother’s tenderness ; though the task was a difficult one, from the 
strange abnormal propensity to murder inherited by the object of 
her cares. But though he could thus warp this young soul, his 
divine wife followed him through all his sophistical reasonings with 
a keener reason. She besought and implored him in the name of 
his better nature and by all the glorious things he was capable of 
being and doing ; and she had just power enough to convulse and 
agonize ; but not power enough to subdue. 

These thirty-two years, during which Mrs. Shakspere was struggling 
to bring her husband back to his better self, were a series of 
passionate convulsions. ‘Towards the last she and her husband saw 
less and less of each other, and he came more decidedly under evil 
influences, and seemed to acquire a sort of hatred to her. 


** If ere I loved her, all that love is gone ; 
My heart to her but as in guest-wise sojourn’d.” 


He had tried his strength with her fully: he had attempted to 
confuse her sense of right and wrong, and bring her into the ranks of 
those convenient women who regard marriage as a sort of friendly 
alliance to cover murder on both sides. When her husband described 
to her the Continental cities where midnight assassinations were 
habitual things, and the dark marriages in which complaisant couples 
mutually agreed to form the cloak for each other’s murders, and gave 
her to understand that in this way alone could she have a peaceful 
and friendly life with him, she simply said, ‘‘ Master Shakspere, I am 
too truly thy friend to do this.” 

Mr. Shakspere’s treatment of his wife during the sensitive periods 
that preceded the births of her three children, was always marked by 
paroxysms of unmanly brutality, for which the only possible charity 
on her part was the supposition of insanity. He himself alludes to 
it, with his usual sophistry, where he speaks of “his eye in a fine 
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phrensy rolling.” Rowe sheds a significant light on these periods, by 
telling us that about those times, Shakspere was drunk day after day 
with Ben Jonson, Marlowe, &c. 

A day or two after the birth of her first child, Susannah, Mr. 
Shakspere came suddenly into Mrs. Shakspere’s room, and told her 
that her mother, good Mistress Hathaway, was dead. A day or two 
after the birth of the second child, Hamnet, he came with still greater 
suddenness into her room, and tokl her that her father, the venerable 
Master Hathaway, was dead ; and a day or two after the birth of the 
third child, Judith, he came with greater suddenness than ever into 
the chamber, and harrowed her feelings by announcing the death of 
worthy Master John 4 Combe. 

Never has more divine strength of love existed ina woman. Her 
conduct in these trying circumstances displays the breadth of Mrs. 
Shakspere’s mind, and, above all, her clear divining, moral dis- 
crimination ; never mistaking wrong for right in the slightest degree ; 
fully alive to the criminality of Mr. Shakspere and his guilty daughter’s 
murderous proceedings ; yet with a mercifulness that made allowance 
for every weakness and pitied every sin. On one occasion, after 
their removal to New Place, she came upon him, sitting with the 
partner of his guilt, beneath the fatal mulberry tree. She went up to 
them, and he, looking down upon the grave among the nettles, with a 
sarcastic smile, said: ‘‘ When will those three down there meet us 
again?” 

She answered, “Vor in Heaven, I fear.” 

During all this trial, strange to say, her belief that the good in 
Mr. Shakspere would finally conquer, remained unshaken. She 
forgave him even the cruelty with which he strove to make her 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, by his constant allusions 
to her being older than himself, and his false and unmanly attacks 
upon her disposition :— 


' ** Too old, by Heaven! still let the woman take 
An elder than herself.”’ 





‘* Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 


** Age, I do abhor thee! 
Age, I do defy thee.” 


“*Oh spite ! too old to be engaged to young!” 






‘*Curster than she: why, ’tis impossible !” 





** As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippe, or a worse.” 
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All. these and more ribald and unmanly insults and obscenity fell at 
her pitying feet unheeded. 


It has been thought by some friends who have read the proof 
sheets of the foregoing pages, that the author should give more 
specifically her authority for these statements. 

The great great grandmother of the present writer was one of those 
pilgrim mothers, devoted companions of certain less widely known but 
surely not less deserving pilgrim fathers, who were dispatched at. 
the expense of an effete mother country to assist in colonising the 
British possessions of the American continent, The writer’s venerable 
ancestor and namesake, Mistress Harriet B. Cherstow, had occasion, 
before quitting her native land, to visit Warwickshire, and the circum- 
stances which led her there at that time, originated a friendship and 
correspondence with Mistress Shakspere, which was always regarded 
as one of the greatest acquisitions of that visit. She there received 
a letter from Mrs. Shakspere, indicating that she wished to have some 
private, confidential communication upon important subjects, and 
inviting her for that purpose to spend a day with her at her country 
seat near Stratford. 

Mrs. B. Cherstow went, and spent a day with Mrs. Shakspere 
alone, and the object of the. invitation was explained to her. Mrs. 
Shakspere was in such a state of health that her physician, worthy 
Dr. Hall (the husband of the abnormal offspring “ born in bitterness 
and nurtured in convulsion” ), had warned her that she had very little 
time to live. She was engaged in those duties and retrospections, 
which every thoughtful person finds necessary when coming delibe- 
rately and with open eyes to the boundaries of this mortal life. 

At that period some cheap performances of Mr. Shakspere’s plays 
at the Globe Theatre were in contemplation, intended to bring his 
works before the eyes of the masses. Under these circumstances, 
some of Mrs. Shakspere’s friends had proposed the question to her 
whether she had not a responsibility to society for the truth; whether 
she did right to allow those dramas to gain influence over the popular 
mind, by giving a silent consent to what she knew to be utter false- 
hoods. 

Mrs. Shakspere’s whole life had been passed in the most heroic 
self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, and she had now to consider 
whether one more act of self-denial was not required of her before 
leaving this world—namely, to declare the absolute truth, no matter 
at what expense to her feelings. 

For this reason it was her desire to recount the whole history to a 
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person, wholly out of the sphere of: theatrical or local feelings, which 
might be supposed to influence those belonging to the county, or to 
the profession in life in which the events really happened ; in order 
that she might be helped by such a person’s views in making up an 
opinion as to her own duty. 

The interview had almost the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. 
Mrs. Shakspere stated the facts which have been embodied above,. 
and gave to the writer’s revered ancestor,—the first to bear the 
henceforth immortal name of Harriet B. Cherstow,—a brief memo- 
randum of the whole with the dates affixed. 

The words and actions of Mrs. Shakspere during the last part of 
her life seemed more like those of a blessed being, detached from 
earth, than those of an ordinary mortal. What impressed Mrs. B. 
Cherstow more strongly than anything else was, Mrs. Shakspere’s 
conviction that Mr. Shakspere was now a redeemed spirit, and that 
he looked back with shame and regret on the immense destruction 
of human life of which he had been guilty; and that if he could 
speak or act in the case, he would desire to prohibit the representa- 
tion of those dangerous dramas, the seductive poetry of which he 
had made the vehicle of his morbid love of slaughter, and unworthy 
passion for burying his fellow playwrights beneath the mulberry tree. 

Mrs, Shakspere’s strongly philosophical mind had become satisfied 
that Mr. Shakspere was one of those unfortunately constituted persons 
in whom the balance of nature is so critically hung that it is always 
in danger of dipping towards insanity, and that in certain periods of 
his life he was so far under the influence of mental disorder as not to 
be fully responsible for his actions. 

She went over, with a brief and clear analysis, the history of his 
whole life as she had thought it out in the lonely musings of her 
widowhood. She went through the mismanagement of his infancy, 
how he was allowed to mule and puke in his nurse’s arms; of his 
neglected childhood, whining, and creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school ; yet so precocious in deceit, as when there to show a shining 
morning face. She sketched boldly and clearly the mixture of 
ferocity and hypocrisy characterising the internal life of the youth in 
his father’s slaughter-house; where, as Old Aubrey tells us, “he 
exercised his father’s trade, and when he killed a calf, would do it in 
high style, and make a speech.” She dwelt on the account given by 
Davis of his being “ much given to all unluckiness in stealing venison 
and rabbits,” and showed how habits, which with less susceptible 
fibre and coarser strength of nature, were tolerable for his companions, 
were deadly to him ; unhinging his nervous system, which she con- 
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sidered might have been still further unhinged, when Sir Lucy, 
whose venison he stole, “ often had him whipped, and sometimes 
imprisoned,” and she recalled to the listener’s mind how the same 
chronicler adds, “but his revenge was great,” quoting his own 
terrible description of the state of mind to which he had gradually 
been brought by unrestrained indulgence in every description of 
criminality and excess : 


** Lucius.—Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds ?” 


** Aaron, — Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day, (and yet I think 
Few come within the compass of my curse) 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill : 
«1s kill a man, or else devise his death.” 


Mrs. Harriet B. Cherstow was so impressed and excited by the 
whole scene and the recital, that she begged for two or three days to 
deliberate, before forming any opinion. She took the memorandum 
with her to London, and gave a day or two to the consideration of 
the subject. She wrote to Mrs. Shakspere that while this act of 
consideration for the morals of the people of England did seem to be 
called for, yet if these dreadful disclosures were published during the 
lifetime of Mistress Susannah Hall, her husband, or relations, some 
steps might probably be taken to vindicate her reputation and Mr. 
Shakspere’s memory ;- but that by awaiting until they should all have 
been called to their account, there would be no possibility of refuting 
the charges contained in the memorandum, which would thus become 
a document of considerable marketable value. 

There is no doubt that the present writer’s venerable ancestor was 
influenced in making these remarks by that prudent forethought for 
the worldly advancement of her family which regulated her course 
through life, and has caused her memory to be gratefully revered by 
whole generations of Cherstows; she probably foresaw that if 
published at a fitting moment, these dreadful disclosures might be 
made instrumental, under Providence, in providing meat for those 
infant blossoms of the Cherstow family she was about to conduct 
to America. 

After the death of the first Harriet B. Cherstow, her descendants 
sought eagerly among her papers for the important memorandum in 
question: but failed to discover it, and, indeed, it had long been 
supposed to be irrevocably lost or destroyed, when the providential 
fall (through dry rot) of the house inhabited by the first generation 
of Cherstows, brought the missing document to light, when it was 
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at once appropriated by the present writer, as an invaluable means 
of doing justice to the memory of one whom she considers the most 
remarkable woman the sixteenth century has produced. No such 
memoir has appeared on the part of her friends, and Mr. Shakspere’s 
editors have the ear of the public; sowing far and wide those 
poisonous effusions of his genius, which are eagerly gathered up and 
read by an undiscriminating community. 

However, Anne Hathaway Shakspere has an American name, and 
an American existence, and reverence for pure womanhood is, we 
think, proved, by these pages, to be an American characteristic; and 
what is even more to the point, there can be little doubt of the 
pecuniary profit likely to accrue to one specimen of pure American 
womanhood through their publication by, it is hoped, a not unworthy 
descendant of the original Harriet B. Cherstow. 




















TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Ho. VII.— Anointed with Vial of Wrath. 


SHOWING THAT THERE WAS A KING WHOM NEITHER A DIVINITY 
NOR A DIVINE DID HEDGE, 


HE story which I am now going to tell will have, what- 
ever be its demerits, the merit of novelty. I am not 
much inclined to think that three readers of this magazine 
have ever heard of the play lying before me. Not that 
I am imputing to one of its thousands of readers a culpable want of 
acquaintance with literature. The reason why this drama has not 
been read is a very good reason indeed. It could not be read, for 
until lately no known copy of it existed, and until very lately it had 
not been printed in an accessible form. It is given in the list of 
Massinger’s plays as entered twice at Stationers’ Hall, but not printed. 
“* Destroyed by Mr. Warburton’s servant.” 

To Colonel Cunningham, the latest editor of Massinger (and I 
would invite attention to his carefully revised and very convenient 
single-volume edition, from Gifford’s text), I am indebted for my 
knowledge of the play, and also for the information which I now 
offer. This play, called Believe As You List, from the last words of 
its prologue (the title is a sort of 4s You Like Jt), was always described 
as a comedy, and was supposed to have perished at the hands of the 
cook of Mr. Warburton, once Somerset Herald. That menial heated 
the oven with precious papers. ‘“ But Colley Cibber had mentioned 
having seen a transcript of the play, with the stage directions inserted 
in the margin, and in 1844 this transcript turned up. The lucky 
discoverer, Mr. Beltz, was fortunately a liberal and enlightened man, 
and he lost no time in making a present of it to the public, through 
the medium of the long defunct Percy Society. It was issued in 1848 
under the nominal editorship of Mr. Crofton Croker.” Colonel 
Cunningham is perfectly dissatisfied with all that has been done for 
the text, whether by the editor or by a critic in the Shakespeare 
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Society’s papers, and he has gone very reverently through the work. : 
Some few passages are lost, but none whose absence mars the 
significance of the text. Except to those who happen to possess the 
papers of the Percy Society, Believe As You List has therefore been 
inaccessible until Colonel Cunningham’s volume appeared, last year. 
Now, of course, the recovered play is safe for ever—for the eternity 
of play-literature, at all events. Let us do what we can for the further 
preservation of the work, in the event of magazine literature surviving 
that of the stage. 

I can imagine that better dramas have perished, yet there is great 
power here, derived in main from the dramatist’s fidelity in presenting 
the idea of that terrible Ancient Rome, and her world-wide tyranny. 
To illustrate this, Massinger, with an art that boldly disregarded all 
rule, hurries us over sea and land, as will be felt when I mention that 
the “scene” is laid in Carthage, Bithynia, Callipolis, Syracuse. It 
may be convenient to those who have not at hand the map of the 
world as known to the ancients, to be reminded that between 
Carthage and Bithynia there lie, bee-flight, a good many more than a 
thousand miles. The play begins in Carthage, and then we make a 
straight run to the south of the Black Sea, and retracing our way take 
Callipolis, and then Syracuse—Massinger had looked at his Orbis 
Veteribus Notus, for the points lie along a straightish line. But, go 
where we will, there come— . 


** Lictor’s fasces, gory ax-head, and the she-wolf’s glance of flame.” 


The story is that of the last days of Antiochus, king of Lower Asia. 
Twenty-two years before the play opens, this particularly unfortunate 
monarch (for whom, with all our sympathy for virtue in distress it is 
rather hard to weep, for he weeps so lavishly for himself) was defeated 
by the Romans, who slaughtered twelve thousand of his soldiers. He 
was supposed to have fallen with them, but he escaped, with three 
attendants, sailed for Corinth, and thence to India, where he spent 
many years with the gymnosophists. Whatever faith these half-naked 
philosophers held, they certainly did not teach the doctrine of extinction, 
as Professor Max Miiller has recently told us that the Buddhists were 
falsely charged with doing, for Antiochus, when in one of his many 
troubles, talks about peril to his soul. Well, having lived out of 
society until he was tired of that retirement, the king resolves to come 
to Carthage, which was then a proud city, holding terms with Rome, 
and entertaining a Roman Ambassador, of whom we shall hear much. 
The king’s intention is to be recognised by the Carthaginians, and 
then to demand from Rome the restoration of his sovereignty. To 
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do him justice, he avows, in the opening dialogue with a Stoic, in 
sight of Carthage, that he has the smallest hope of success ; and even 
the Stoic’s suggestion that the mother of. Antiochus was a Roman, 
and therefore that he may expect favour from many noble families, 
fails to make him believe that— 


** Rome will restore one foot of earth that may 
Diminish her vast empire.” 


Bad as his chances seem, they are presently made worse ; for when 
the Stoic leaves him, advising him to be bold and heroic, the unlucky 
king is set upon by his three attendants, who are equally convinced 
with himself that he is destined to ill-fortune, and therefore think 
that their best course is to secure what plunder they can. The king 
was dressed in a way becoming his station, but Chrysalus, Syrus, and 
Geta not only take his rings and money, but his royal clothes, and 
leave him in the habit of a beggar. One of the treacherous and 
cold-blooded scoundrels, in fact, sends him a small coin, and an 
insulting letter, bidding him forget that he was a king, and turn 
mendicant. Whereat, not unnaturally, poor Antiochus weeps pro- 
fusely, and wishes that he were on the top of a pyramid, whence he 
might tell all the world to take a lesson from the fate of one who had 
been so noble and splendid, and now was so miserable. Having 
complained at great length, he remarks that complaints are weak and 
womanish, and resolves to struggle with his fortune, and not to be 
dejected. He goes on his way to Carthage. As nothing helps the 
interest of a drama so much as an idea of the chief actor, I will 
venture to suggest to those who have seen Mr. Macready in 
“Werner” (and should “rejoice therefor”), that I picture the 
Antiochus of Massinger as much such a figure ; and had that master 
of his art revived this play, the figure would have been a memory. 
We are next in a street in Carthage, and we are introduced to an 
original character. This is Berecinthius, the Flamen of Cybele. I 
wish we had the original cast of this play. I am certain that there 
was some fat man, or player of fat men, for whom this part was 
written. Otherwise, there is not the least reason for his being a 
Flamen-Falstaff. But Berecinthius is very big, and his bigness is 
jested at by others, and by himself, and to the brave, fat old priest’s 
credit be it said, at a time when few men and fewer priests have the 
courage to jest. He hates the Romans, and especially does he hate 
their ambassador, Flaminius. ‘This man is a terrible assertor of the 
majesty of Rome, and he is also a tyrant who enjoys the cruelties 
which he inflicts in the name of the republic. He has a fatal smile, 
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of which we hear when he is going to do anything particularly 
savage or treacherous. 

Flamen-Falstaff has got a capital grievance in hand. Rome is 
supposed to protect her vassals. But Carthaginian vessels have been 
plundering those of some Asian merchants, and Flaminius has not 
interfered. The poor merchants make plaint to the priest of Cybele, 
and the Ambassador, entering, is attacked by Berecinthius in the 
severest manner, and called to account for his conduct. The Roman 
is contemptuously haughty, and scoffs at the pursy advocate, but is at 
length enraged into menace ; tells the complainers that they shall be 
pulverised with iron hammers if they say more, and hints to the 
Flamen that men have been hanged for inciting Roman vassals to 
sedition. Flaminius stalks off, leaving the priest to rave and the 
despoiled merchants to wail, and call those ‘fergue quaterque beati 
who died on the field with Antiochus. It is highly convenient, not 
to say rather curious, that they should take that moment for recount- 
ing what happened twenty-two years before, for the next moment 
Antiochus enters. He demands charity to a poor man, “as they are 
Asians” (the “as” hath a meaning not in the dictionaries, but well 
understood by lovers of poetry), and is instantly recognised by the 
three merchants. His voice, his features, the marks of wounds, all 
identify him. I am going to make a remark in vindication of those 
who, as I said above, supposed this play to be a comedy. Tradition 
may have handed down the next passage. The Flamen recognises 
a certain hollowness in the king’s under jaw, occasioned by the loss 
of a tooth pulled out by his chirurgeon. One of the merchants, for 
further confirmation, asks that dentist’s name.' The king gives it, and 
their last doubt vanishes. ‘ May Asia once more flourish!” they 
cry with shouts. The priest then offers to provide fit garments for 
Antiochus, that he may present himself to the Carthaginian Senate. 

The Roman Ambassador, ever vigilant, is informed that a man, 
calling himself Antiochus, is receiving homage in Carthage. He re- 
marks that two persons have already been executed for that imposture, 
and that a third shall share their fate. He sends to his friend Amil- 
car, the Prince of the Senate, to beg that the soi-disant Antiochus may 
be arrested. Whether the king was really killed or not, Flaminius 
observes that it is for the safety of Rome that he should be believed 
dead. While his messenger is gone, three men desire speech of the 
Roman. He admits them, and they prove to be the attendants of 
Antiochus, who have come to curry favour with omnipotent Rome, 
by announcing the approach of Antiochus to Carthage. Flaminius 
affects to disbelieve in the identity, whereon they, who have served 
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so long with the king, give such distinct and detailed evidence, that 
the Ambassador asks them whether the facts are known to any but 
themselves. They are not. The rascals confess: that they robbed 
their master, and hope that he has hanged himself. Flaminius, with 
his pleasant smile, makes them promise that they will tell no one 
else, and offers them sanctuary in his house, lest the robbery be urged 
against them. Need I say that the villains rejoice as they are com- 
mitted to the care of the Secretary of Legation, who is charged to 
show them all hospitality? They do not see in the smile, or hear in 
the promise that when they next come out they shall not fear who 
sees them, the hint given to the secretary, 


‘* A pill of sublimated mercury 
As sugar to their wine.” 


They are promptly dispatched, and we seem to be rather glad that 
vengeance has lost so little time. 

Carthage’s Senate is in session, and discussing the Antiochus 
question. The noble President is for an honourable course, whereas 
the noble Lord Hanno, who knows the value Rome sets on Asia, her 
only profitable conquest, thinks there is danger in not surrendering 
her enemy. The noble Lord Asdrubal is for handing over Antiochus 
to the Ambassador. Finally, it is carried, without a division, that 
the king and the Roman shall both be heard. Flaminius enters, 
loftily, and at once, in the haughtiest way, takes the Senate to task 
for being so slow in doing right to Rome. Her declaring Antiochus 
dead, and. this man an impostor, ought to be enough for Carthage. 
But the Punic spirit is roused, and the Senate will not be dictated to. 
The alleged Antiochus shall be heard. He enters, habited asa king, 
and attended by Flamen-Falstaff, and the three Asians. 

Antiochus declares himself, makes an eloquent speech, and 
apprises some whom he sees around him that he remembers them at 
his own court in their humbler days. He makes a deep impression ; 
but the Roman charges him with being either an apostate Jew or a 
cheating Greek, and describes the death of the real Antiochus, and 
the golden urn and royal monument which were accorded by the lenity 
of the conquerors. He then denounces the abettors of the impostor, 
among them “a turbulent Flamen, grown fat with idleness.” That 
obese clergyman retorts with language which was no doubt very 
abusive, from what follows; but here is one of the chasms in the 
text. However, as the President informs him that his goddess, 
Cybele, has saved him from a whipping, and has him extruded, and 
as he himself admits, he goes to “roar his wrongs out,” we may 
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assume that he used his best oratory. ‘The dis-establishment of this 
spiritual orator being effected, Flaminius demands the surrender of 
Antiochus. The king delivers a long and pathetic protest, and in 
further proof of his claim, puts in a memorial of a long past transac- 
tion between his own court and Carthage, and this, on examination, is 
found exactly to agree with the senatorial records. The pertinacious 
Roman at once explains that this is done by magic, and refuses to 
hear more—Rome’s honour is taxed. He departs, desiring the Senate 
to consider what it is to have Rome as friend or enemy. The Senate 
takes a middle course, is inclined to believe in Antiochus, but cannot 
protect him as a king until he has other recognition, wishes him to go 
elsewhere for justice, but will not give him up to Rome. Antiochus 


despairs, 
** Poor men, though fallen, may rise ; but kings like me, 
If once by fortune slaved, are ne’er set free.” 


Still in Carthage as the third act opens. The Roman is plotting 
for the destruction of the king. The detail need not be told. “The 
corpulent Flamen,” who, like many fat men, likes to have his own 
way, has induced Antiochus to fly with him, and to fly so far as the 
Court of Prusias, King of Bithynia, which is, as I have said, by the 
Black Sea. This king, and his queen, had been close friends with 
Antiochus in the days of his glory. According to the fashion of our 
ancestors, this change of scene is instantaneously effected, and we 
are out of Western Africa and in Eastern Asia. The journey has 
fatigued the king a little, but the fat Flamen has held out nobly, and 
has gone on to ensure a reception for Antiochus. At length, thank 
the gods, we get a lady on the stage, not a single feminine utterance 
having been heard until the tragedy is half over. The gentle Queen 
of Prusias has little to say now, but when she receives the salute of 
Antiochus, she remarks that she never kissed any other man before, 
save her husband. She, at least, is no Queen Guinever. King 
Prusias talks boldly, will protect Antiochus, and consider how to 
restore to him his own, meantime will be his host. The royal party 
retire, Flamen-Falstaff exults. He has done it all, and he will do 
much more. He will do it lest the increase of his size 


‘* Should metamorphose me into the shape 
Of a great tortoise, and I shall appear 
A cipher, or a round man, what you will. 
Jeer at my bulk, and spare not.” 


He will begin by the trifling achievement of driving the Romans out 
of Asia. Then, leaguing with Carthage and with Egypt, he will him- 
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self take the command of the army, march on Rome, and fill Tiber 
with the carcasses of men, women, and children, be drawn in a 
chariot by senators, and have his enemy Flaminius led like a dog in 
a chain. 

By the Nine Gods, there zs Flaminius! He too has come, and it 
is by order of the Senate of Rome, who have superseded him at 
Carthage, and sent him to capture Antiochus. ‘What have I to do 
with ‘hee ?” stammers the poor quaking fat priest? ‘You'll know 
at leisure,” replies the Roman, and passes on. 

Flaminius has secured the Prime Minister of Prusias, an official 
who desires certain Roman honours, and who is bribed to advise the 
vacillating King of Bithynia to give up Antiochus. Prusias is for some 
time defiant, but the thunder of Rome is poured out in such a 
tremendous volley, and is echoed so effectively by the treacherous 
Premier, that the king yields, and when Antiochus comes in it is to 
be informed that he must be delivered up. In vain the poor exiled 
monarch pleads piteously for mercy, and prays to be set alive in a 
desert rather than be handed over to cruel Flaminius; in vain does 
the gentle queen, rousing for the first time in her wedded life to 
give her lord counsel, point out that he is doing a shameful deed,— 
one that a woman would recoil from. Antiochus is borne off guarded. 
The Flamen, too, would retire ; but Flaminius, with his fatal smile, 
begs that priest to accompany him. Poor Berecinthius has a guess 
at what is likely, and remarks, in his Falstaffian way,— 


‘* The comfort is, whether I drown or hang, 
I shall not be long about it.” 


We are in Callipolis. A mischievous “ scenic artist” (Mr. Stan- 
field and Mr. David Roberts were scene-painters), who wished ta 
puzzle a manager who had told him to get up this play, might ask 
him which of the seven cities called Callipolis he pleased to mean. 
It would not much matter, but the one in Massinger’s eye was in the 
line from Bithynia to Sicily. ‘The scene is in the street, and there is 
some talk between an oldish, rough Proconsul and a gallant young 
captain about a most fascinating Traviata who has recently arrived, 
and who is turning the heads of all the un-virtuous. As the light- 
hearted soldier cannot show his friend a photograph of the lady, he 
proposes to take him to see her, but the other with a very plain and 
comprehensive curse declines, and then Flaminius, who has arrived 
with his prisoners, enters. He knows the Proconsul, and wants his 
advice. It is true that Antiochus is in prison, but the state of feeling 
in Asia makes it necessary that he should be proclaimed and recog- 
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nised there as an impostor. The most effective way to manage this 
would be to get him to confess that he had assumed the name of 
king. The rough and ready Proconsul suggests torture, as a certain 
means of producing this; but Flaminius has seen enough ef his 
victim to disbelieve in its efficacy. He has done his best to make 
Antiochus kill himself in despair, and at that moment the king com- 
pletes three days of starvation. ‘The rough and ready Proconsul 
suggests a few hours more. But Flaminius has an idea that if some 
‘‘ place of rest” could be offered to the poor king, and pleasure and 
security for the rest of his days, he would be likely to yield. 

Thereupon occurs to the Proconsul the extraordinary idea of 
sending the beautiful and all-victorious Traviata to fascinate Antiochus 
into selling his birth-right for a handsome mess of pottage—let us 
write fotage, which means a good deal. They first, however, have a 
dagger and a halter conveyed to him. He is enraged at the dis- 
courtesy that will not even provide him an executioner, and then he 
resists all temptation to suicide. 


‘* My better angel, 
Though wanting power to alter fate, discovers 
Their hellish purposes. Yes, yes, ’tis so, 
My body’s death will not suffice, they aim at 
My soul’s perdition. And shall I, to shun 
A few more hours of misery, betray her ? 
No, she is free still, and shad/ so return 
From whence she came, and in her pureness triumph.” 


I need not detail the scene in the prison where the lady carries 
out the orders of her patrons. After the above speech, which does 
honour to gymnosophy, it is clear that the king is not likely to yield 
to the seductions of a personage of that sort. He speedily discovers 
her innocence, and admiration of himself, to be assumed, and apprises 
her of that discovery, and of his opinion of her, in language which 
leaves no mistake in her mind, or the reader’s. La Traviata goes 
out cursing and raging, and tearing off her clothes, declaring in her 
wrath that she will never more wear a rag that he hath breathed on. 
The Proconsul and Flaminius enter, and order Antiochus away, as 
we suppose, to death, “ Death ends all, however,” says the poor 
king. 

And they do hang the fat Flamen-Falstaff, and one of the merchants. 
Flaminius hinted that such things had been done to sedition-mongers, 
and now his hint is illustrated. “ At leisure” the Flamen discovers 
what he has to do with Flaminius. We are at the place of execution. 


Berecinthius has been cruelly treated in prison, starved, and ordered 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1869. G 
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to serve himself, as Bruce said, truthfully, live cattle were served in 
Abyssinia. Now they are going to kill the poor round man. He 
bears his fate like a brave round man, and being a priest, denies that 
there are any gods or goddesses, else his goddess, being the mother of 
them, would have helped him. He does not care what happens to 
him in the other world. Cerberus may eat him with all three heads at 
once, if he likes. But he makes a bargain that he shall not be stuffed 
and shown about like an elephant in this world. Promised a grave, 
and a big one, old Flamen Falstaff goes merrily to grace a gibbet. 

Flaminius and the Proconsul then resolve on a public exposure of 
the unhappy Antiochus, and the king, “riding on an ass, his face 
turned to the hinder part,” is brought in derision through Callipolis, 
crowned with a paper on which his imposture is proclaimed, and he 
is then to be sent to the galleys. He bears the first part of the 
punishment so nobly that the spectators weep for him. Then, with 
his head shaven, and ina slave’s dress, he is once more brought 
before the Roman, and is offered pardon and happiness for life, if he 
will own himself a cheat. His reply is fine :— 


‘* Do what you please, 
I am in your power, but still Antiochus, 
King of the Lower Asia—no impostor— 
That, four and twenty years since, lost a battle, 
And challenge now mine own, which tyrannous Rome 
With violence keeps from me.” 


He is then despatched to the galley, to be chained to an oar for 
the remainder of his life. 

The last act opens in Syracuse, and we learn why only one of the 
three Asian merchants died with the Flamen. The two others were 
pardoned, on their recantation of the testimony they had borne to 
the identity of Antiochus. They now tell the truth to Marcellus, the 
Proconsul of Sicily, who has reasons of state for making close inquiries 
into the conduct of Flaminius, and who has received a letter, of much 
importance, which he does not explain. Then we have a little more 
feminine interest introduced. Cornelia, the fair wife of Marcellus, 
has known Antiochus of old, and desires to see the man who gives 
himself out to be the king. Flaminius has arrived with his victim, 
and Marcellus, to please his wife, requests that the prisoner be 
paraded before them ;. Flaminius consents, and orders the chains of 
Antiochus to be taken off, and that he be brought into the Hall of 
the Proconsul. Antiochus supposes that some new torment is in 
store for him, and is greatly shocked at learning that he is to be con- 
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fronted with Marcellus and Cornelia, the one his friend in other days, 
the latter his mistress, in the honourable and chivalric sense of the 
word—he had, in short, worn her favours and done battle for her 
name. But he must obey, and he is conducted into the presence of 
Cornelia, Marcellus, and Flaminius, The two former at once are 
convinced that he is the king, and in defiance of the remonstrances of 
Flaminius, a test is used. Antiochus points out from among a 
number of swords, one which he had long ago given to Marcellus. 
Then the king recognises an armlet worn by the lady, and also his 
gift—nay, he describes a secret engraving in it. A Moorish female 
attendant on Cornelia falls at the feet of her long lost and beloved 
monarch. Then a final and more delicate proof is given. Antiochus 
asks leave to whisper with Cornelia, and reminds the lady that once, 
when they were young, he sought to lead her astray, and that she was 
on the point of yielding, when his better angel recalled him to the 
path of honour. Cornelia answers him not, but, turning to the 


others, exclaims— 
‘* This is 
The King Antiochus, as sure as I am 
The daughter of my mother.” 


At length, therefore, the unfortunate king is recognised by such 
witnesses as must be heard, even at Rome. Flaminius rages, issues 
his last cruel order, that Antiochus be sent back to the galley, and 
have his chains doubled, and promises himself pleasure in watching: 
his sufferings. 

But Rome can be stern to others than her enemies. The Pro-- 
consul suddenly arrests Flaminius, on the charge, proved by the two- 
Asian merchants, of having taken bribes from Carthage to permit the- 
plunder of the vessels of the great republic. The letter Marcellus: 
had produced was the warrant to do justice on Flaminius. He is 
removed to prison. 

And the hunted Antiochus, on whom a ray of hope now dawns, for 
the last time, exclaims— 

** Tlow a smile 
Labours to break forth from me.” 


Alas! the smile may spare its labour. The Proconsul reluctantly 
announces that the king is to be placed, under close guard, in the 
‘ terrible and lonely island of Gyaros, one of the Cyclades, whither 
Rome banished her criminals, but kept them not long. 


‘* Then, if ’tis easy 
To prophesy, I have not long to live.” 
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Such is the story of Believe as You List. The drama resembles 
one of the ancient plays in respect of the concentration of tragic 
interest on one head, and a pathetic interest is aroused by the 
inveterate hostility of fate, which is never weary of tormenting the 
unhappy king. When he rouses himself against his destiny, he pre- 
sents a noble figure; and though he is often too lachrymose for 
modern ideas of manly dignity, his afflictions may well justify his 
grief; and we may remember that the drama was sketched in days 
when self-command was not esteemed the prime virtue of manhood. 
The play, curiously re-introduced to the world, as I have said, after 
long obscurity, is not a great one, but is worth a perusal. It is due 
to Colonel Cunningham to add that he has made short work, by the 
aid of dates, with the idea that the woes of Charles the First were 
sought to be illustrated, and affirms his belief that it was the story of 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, deposed by Philip the Second, that was 
in Massinger's view, and hence, we being at peace with Spain, royal 
licence was refused to the drama, when first tendered to Sir Henry 
Herbert. 

SHIRLEY Brooks. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN YACHTS. 


WS OME time ago we expressed an opinion that English 
yachts are now better rigged, better as sea boats, and 
faster sailers, on or off the wind, than any of American 
build ; and we expected that the recent season would 
have put such an opinion to the test. That, however, was not done 
in any satisfactory degree ; as the only match either of the American 
yachts that have visited us this year actually sailed in was one from 
Cherbourg to the Nab Light and back. A seven-knot topsail breeze 
only prevailed, and the Dauntless was beaten on every point of sailing 
by the Zgeria of 152 tons. The Guinevere, of 294 tons, beat them 
both ; and no adequate excuse was made for the ill success of the 
American yacht. It is true she carried away her foretopmast, but as 
she directly rigged a jury one, we fail to see that it seriously interfered 
with her success. Later on, both the Dauntless and Sappho were 
engaged in a match from Dieppe to the Nab Light and back ; but 
circumstances occurred which prevented both taking part in the 
contest ; and this was to be regretted, as the strength of the wind 
would have left nothing to be desired in that respect. They arrived 
off Dieppe on Sunday, the 29th of August, after dark, whilst a 
strong wind was blowing from the N.E., and they were unable to run 
the wretched entrance to the harbour. They consequently lay to 
under close-reefed canvas outside, and about midnight it blew a hard 
landsman’s gale. From the account that we heard from persons who 
were on board, the dirtiness of the night caused no little consterna- 
tion among the passengers on board the American yachts ; and how- 
ever adapted they may be for the long seas of the Atlantic, they are 
ill suited to the short, chopping, and powerful seas of the Channel. 
As an American, who was on the Dauntless, said in our hearing :— 
“ These channel seas not only roll a vessel about, but take hold of 
her and give her a shaking, and then drop her down into a hollow.” 
The result was that the Sappho carried away some of the iron work 
of her bowsprit, and put back to Cowes; and the Dauntless’s crew, 
when they got into Dieppe harbour, at 3 p.m. on Monday afternoon, 
having been without rest thirty hours, were too exhausted to com- 
mence a match which in all probability would last another twenty 
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four hours. The Cambria was there ready to start, but the idiot in 
charge of the steamboat engaged to tow her outside failed to turn up 
in time, and the dock gates were closed against her. Had the 
American yachts started, it would have been said that the owner of 
the Cambria was unwilling to face them in a strong wind ; but we 
are inclined to believe that Mr. Ashbury has, if anything, shown a 
little too much zeal in his endeavours to meet them. He has, per- 
haps, been fooled ; for he, like all the rest of the world on this side 
of the Atlantic, was led to suppose that the American yachts were 
visiting this country for the express purpose of trying conclusions 
against English yachts, as the America did in 1851. 

So far as we are capable of judging, the Americans have not 
behaved very well in the matter. Mr. Ashbury’s challenge of 
October 3rd was straightforward and definite, and deserved serious 
and practical consideration ; but the answers it evoked were by no 
means satisfactory. The challenge stipulated that the chosen vessel 
for each race should not be more than ten per cent. larger than the 
Cambria; and directly Mr. Bennett accepted a portion of the 
challenge relating to a match from Cowes to New York, the objec- 
tion was raised that the Dauntless was considerably more than ten 
per cent. larger than the Cambria. This was denied in the American 
papers, and a long correspondence on tonnage and measurement was 
the result. This correspondence led to no practical result, and the 
question of the Ocean Match was left open until the arrival of the 
Dauntless during the last week in July at Cowes. In the meantime’ 
the American press indulged in all kinds and conditions of sensation 
writing about the Caméria and her owner, one paper in particular 
being extremely offensive in the tone it adopted. The bad taste of 
this was the more noticeable as the owner of the Dauntless is part 
proprietor of the paper in question. It is, however, useless to depre- 
cate the improprieties of New York journalism, as the American 
gentlemen for whose entertainment such unparalleled rudeness of 
speech is intended have evidently very different notions of courtesy 
and good breeding to those that are prevalent in this country. 
Directly the Dauntless appeared at Cowes, the sailing committee of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron offered to forego the customary restriction 
of the match for the Queen’s Cup, and invited the owner of the 
Dauntless to compete for it. This he declined doing, and he also 
abstained from taking part in any of the open matches. This 
certainly was a matter that entirely concerned himself, and if he 
arrived at a conclusion that the Dauntless had no chance against 
English yachts in “inland waters,” no one will blame him for not 
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racing her inside, or round the Isle of Wight. If, however, he had 
started it would have put such a conclusion to a practical test, and 
we should have been favoured with an opportunity of judging the 
merits of American yachts, as compared with our own, when sailing 
on a good working breeze and moderately rough sea. It is sheer 
nonsense and unmeaning boasting to talk of a three thousand miles 
course as a means of testing the speed and qualities of such vessels, 
and one that requires as much sea room‘as a liner to work in, is 
scarcely worthy of the name of a racing yacht. But whatever the 
alleged advantages of the Atlantic course are for American yachts, it 
is probable that Mr. Bennett is by this time convinced that, if strong 
winds and heavy seas were the only conditions required of such a 
course, they might be found without going farther than the short 
channel passage to Dieppe. Mr. Bennett might have declined the 
Solent contests solely on the ground that his yacht would be 
measured and timed by the absurd Thames rule : still he could have 
objected to this rule, and then perhaps the whole question of 
measurement for classing in races would have been practically con- 
sidered and definitely settled. But, be this as it may, had she started 
simply as an experiment to discover what she really could do with 
our yachts, we should have been satisfied ; as it was, we were forced 
to the conclusion that there are no more “ Americas,” and that Com- 
modore Steven’s renowned schooner has been succeeded by mere 
floating hotels. We have no reason to think, beyond the authority 
of the New York papers, that the American yachts visited this 
country for any purpose beyond the ordinary one of cruising. This, 
perhaps, is the true explanation of what has appeared to be supine. 
ness on the part of their owners ; and it is highly gratifying to reflect 
on the manner their astute yachtsmen have mocked the lavish scribes 
of trans-Atlantic bunkum. If this be really the case, we truly pity 
the owner of the Meteor, as her trials and victories have been 
heralded and anticipated even more blatantly than the illusive ones 
of the Dauntless and Sappho. We are, however, inclined to a 
belief that the American gentlemen who run across the Atlantic in 
their yachts in so many days, hours, and minutes—we forget how 
few—did intend sailing matches, as they came across with racing 
spars and canvas, and intend reducing them for the return voyage. 
Nevertheless, they must have been fully determined to make a 
correct estimation of their winning chances before they entered 
upon any contest ; and we are afraid it must be admitted that the 
balance of chances was found to be against them. It seems, judg- 
ing from a letter published in a contemporary—we are not aware if 
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the letter was written by Mr. Bennett, but it evidently has his. 
authority for its expressions—that the owner of the Daunéless is par-- 
ticularly anxious it should be known that he had not the temerity to 
challenge the Cambria first or last. The letter in question says :— 


** S1R,—Will you allow me to correct a misstatement in your paragraph regard- 
ing the proposed International Atlantic Yacht Race? The challenge for such x 
race came from the owner of the Camdria, and not from the owner of the Daunt- 
ess. Early last winter Mr. Ashbury issued a series of challenges to American. 
yachts, one of which was for a race from Cowes to New York, leaving Cowes 
Sept. 1. This was accepted by the owner of the Dauntless, but Mr. Ashbury 
declined to sail against that vessel. After the arrival of the Dauntless in England, 
however, Mr. Ashbury challenged her to an ocean race to New York. Her owner 
accepted the challenge, and, as he was entitled to do as the challenged party, 
named Sept. 15 as the day of starting. That did not suit Mr. Ashbury, who- 
objected to encounter the supposed dangers of the equinoctial gales, and this is 
the true reason why the Atlantic race did not take place. The owner of the 
Dauntless then proposed to race the Cambria to Madeira, sailing on Sept. I, as 
both vessels could prepare themselves for such a race by that day. This was 
declined by Mr. Ashbury. With this exception, all challenges have originated 
with the Caméria, not with the Dauntless, and every challenge for an ocean race- 
has been accepted by the owner of the American yacht.—D.” 


To this an editorial note—apparently written from statements 
made by the owner of the Cambria—is appended, and we cannot 
learn from either the letter or the note that Mr. Ashbury was to 
blame that the Atlantic match did not take place :— 


‘** [We willingly insert our correspondent’s letter, but cannot admit that there- 
was a misstatement in the paragraph in question, which was written upon the 
authority of the owner of the Cambria. The facts are briefly these. Shortly 
after the arrival of the Dauntless at Cowes, Mr. Bennett made a verbal challenge 
to Mr. Ashbury to sail the Dauntless against the Caméria, either round the Azores 
or to New York. Mr. Ashbury took time to consider the challenge (which was 
quite distinct from his own challenge of the previous year), and, during the week 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, he wrote to Mr. Bennett, accepting the 
challenge, from Cowes to New York, the yachts to sail on the 1st of September. 
A fortnight elapsed without producing a reply, and, considering that the affair was. 
off, Mr. Ashbury arranged with some friends for a pleasure trip to the Isthmus of 
Suez; but being anxious that there should be no misunderstanding, he again 
wrote, about the 23rd of August, to Mr. Bennett, calling attention to the letter 
cotaining the acceptance of the challenge, and requesting a reply within twenty- 
four hours. Mr. Bennett thereupon telegraphed to say that he would accept Mr. 
Ashbury ’s challenge, and sail a match from Cape Clear to New York, starting on 
the 15th of September. A meeting subsequently took place in London, and Mr. 
Ashbury declared his unwillingness to wait until the 15th, as it involved, as a 
certainty, bringing the yachts into the equinoctial gales. These, being from the- 
eastward in the autumnal equinox, would be wholly in favour of the larger vessel, 
running before the wind. Mr. Bennett stated that he could not be ready earlier, as he- 
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intended reducing the masts of the Dauntless eight feet. Mr. Ashbury had decided 
to take the Caméria across without reducing either her spars or canvas (.¢., to sail 
in ordinary racing trim), and offered to find a man who would get the Dauntless 
ready in five days. As Mr. Rennett thought this could not be done, Mr. Ashbury 
offered to wait until the 8th, but Mr. Bennett still declared he could not be ready ; 
and, upon the intervention of a friend, the match was declared off. With regard 
to the proposed Madeira match, if the yachts could have been got ready for such 
a race by the ist of September, it is difficult to understand why they could not 
also have been ready for one to New York by a week after that date. Moreover, 
Mr. Ashbury was unwilling to set aside his arrangements with his friends for any- 
thing but a race across the Atlantic.—ED. ]” 





It is a small matter whether or not Mr. Ashbury challenged Mr. 
Bennett, or Mr. Bennett challenged Mr. Ashbury. It is very evident, 
however, that Mr. Bennett felt considerably bored by the determina- 
tion of Mr. Ashbury, and this probably caused him to overlook for a 
while—a fortnight it is stated—the custom of English gentlemen to 
answer each other’s letters within a reasonable time. 

It would be useless expressing regret that no matches took eas 
between the Anglo-American yachts, and it will be far more to the 
purpose to make what profit we can of the appearance of the trans- 
atlantic vessels in our waters. It is not saying too much to declare 
that they are inferior to our yachts, both in point of speed and 
weatherly qualities. They are of immense beam, but have not a 
corresponding depth, and one of Hatcher’s 40-ton cutters has as 
much head room as either of the large American yachts now here. 
This enormous beam—the Szppho has 27 feet —is not wholly available 
for cabin accommodation on account of their extreme letter T mid- 
ship sections. The platform is kept as low as possible, in confor- 
mity with getting a reasonable breadth of cabin floor, and the waste 
beam—if we may so term it—is utilised by deep lockers running 
along the sides of the saloons and state rooms, close under the cover- 
ing board. The main saloon is right aft, and is larger than we are 
accustomed to see in English yachts. The state rooms are forward 
of the main saloon, and between them and the forecastle, as in our 
yachts, the “galley fire” is lighted. In fact the arrangements for 
cooking are on a rather extensive scale; and with a good cook, as 
they always carry, such a yacht as the Safpho might dine all the 
officers of the Channel fleet on board. Altogether they have not 
nearly so much accommodation as an English yacht of equal beam 
would have ; but we must admit that a berth for the owner and three 
for friends are ample for any yacht. Great beam and such ballast as 
can be stowed below the platform are what these American yachts 
depend upon for stability or stiffness, and we believe this arrange- 
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ment answers very well in light winds; but in what we call a good 
whole-sail breeze, it is not uncommon for such vessels to careen 
until their decks are at an angle of 25 degrees, and the cover- 
ing boards buried six or seven planks. Such a weight of water as 
this would bring in the lee scuppers is never seen on the deck of an 
English yacht, simply because they have higher freeboards. Now, 
all height or top hamper above the water-line is so much instability, 
but enough should be had to ensure dry decks when a vessel comes 
on a wind under a pressure of canvas. The American yachts have 
remarkably low freeboards and very little bulwarks, and when they 
have as much list as we have spoken of, their decks cannot present a 
very secure position. In fact, we know them to be very difficult to 
work in a strong wind, and it must be wretched scrambling to get 
about their great naked decks, with a certainty of rolling away to 
leeward over the top rail if the hands are not used as grapplers. We 
heard an American skipper say, and with a great deal of truth, that if 
narrow English yachts had equally low freeboards they “ would not 
be seen once a week” when sailing on a strong wind. This may be so, 
but we prefer them as they are to the shallow vessels which have. been 
described as being like a “ butcher’s tray, with a strip of wood nailed 
on the bottom ;” and it is this extreme form that renders them 
indifferent weatherly boats. It is true some of them, for the purpose 
of acquiring lateral resistance, or power to resist the normal tendency 
of shallow vessels to lee way, have centre boards of fifteen or sixteen 
feet in depth. These boards certainly answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, so long as the yachts are on an even keel; but 
every inch of list proportionately decreases their influence. Thus ina 
strong wind their value, when most needed, is almost fatally reduced, 
and the bluff lines of the midship sections being pressed down into 
the water, the displacement to leeward is largely increased, and the 
vessel's speed consequently diminished. No depth of keel, without 
weight, will prevent a vessel heeling to the wind, and in fact adding 
wood to a keel is adding instability to the ship, as the tendency of 
the wood, being lighter than the water, is to come to the surface. 
The bad weatherly qualities of such vessels were fully admitted to 
us by the master of the Safpho, who said it was his opinion that 
in a strong wind and heavy sea the narrow-beamed, deep, and heavily 
ballasted English yacht, such as the Cambria, would beat the 
shallower American yachts. He, however, maintained that in long 
reaching, or running off the wind, a yacht such as the Safpho would 
sail much faster than such a one as the Cambria; and averred that 
it was not an unusual feat for a fast American schooner to log sixteen 
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knots. We were not certain at first if our ears had not deceived us, 
but it seems we heard correctly. Sixteen knots is.a very tall speed, 
and if American yachts can get up such fleetness, we are afraid our 
vessels must succumb to them off a wind. Of one thing, however, 
we are certain, and that is, that the Americans have not advanced in 
yacht building since 1851 in the same ratio that we have. At that 
date their schooners were notably superior to ours in weatherly 
qualities, and in this present year we have it now not only admitted 
as a matter of judgment that ours are superior to theirs in that 
essential quality, but have seen it practically demonstrated in the 
race from Cherbourg to the Isle of Wight, in which the Zgeria so un- 
mistakeably beat the Dauntless. The America of 1851 was not the 
shallow craft that the Sappho of 1869 is, and moreover her rig was 
much snugger, and better adapted for windward sailing. We prefer in 
many respects the model of 1851, and beyond that, our preference 
is infinitely in favour of the English model of 1869. If we had the 
choice of crossing the Atlantic in either during the autumnal equinox, 
we should select the English vessel ; and on such a course, with a 
bowsprit end for a weather shore, should feel quite secure of riding 
out an equinoctial gale. American yachts, it is said, are made to go 
over the waves, and not under them ; for our part, we would rather 
take our chance under a wave in an English yacht, to over one in 
an American flat-bottomer. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“MR. AND MRS, TALBOT REQUEST THE HONOR.” 
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HEN a delicate little note, with a delicate and refined 
monogram —the Hardmans had a monogram all 
ablaze with the lettering of a City shop-board, 

‘ gold and colours, and a perfect angle of gorgeous 
characters—was brought’ to the owner of “The Towers,” he read 
it with great complacency. “Very proper! Very suitable!” He 
was pleased because he saw, from the formal character of the 
invitation, it was to be none of the dull, domestic affairs which they 
professed to like, sans cérémonie, and to consider far more pleasant 
than the great, dull, state dinners. This was a very poor, low view 
to take ; and, for aristocratic people, a most singular one. A state 
dinner, twenty-four or eighteen strong, was to him the perfection of 
elegance, civilisation, and refinement. There true happiness and en- 
joyment was to be found, if you had been “given” some well-born 
person to take down. He had been afraid that the return compliment 
would have taken the shape of one of the foolish solemnities which 
he so dreaded ; but he knew now they were certain of a choice culling 
of two or three flowers of rank, which was what the Talbots affected 
when they wished to be in state. There was more opportunity here, 
and he delightedly sent an acceptance, on the monogramed paper, 
which seemed like a bad imitation of some old MS. illumination, 
and which he sometimes boasted cost him sixpence a sheet. 

The great coach of state had set them down—Mr. and Mrs. Hard- 
man and their son—and they had entered in the usual single 
file. Mr. Hardman coming last, a little uneasy and hot, into that 
refined atmosphere, where all was elegant and subdued beside the 
hot glare of his own decoration, saw that there was a grey, large- 
headed gentleman with his wife, a young man with a beard, who was 
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at home, and Old Dick Lumley over again. He felt assured that these 
were ‘“‘somebodies,” though the society was scarcely of sufficiently 
flattering dimensions to suit him. He and his party seemed, indeed, 
both to themselves and every one else, utterly out of place. They 
were out of keeping, and did not match. The resplendent Joss, 
the huge mass of human flesh, stuck over with gold and diamonds, 
and set upon cushions, was the worst. Mr. Hardman—keeping back 
—hung uneasily on the outskirts. He wondered at the vast quantity 
the others had to say. How little they minded Aim/ The round- 
headed gentleman proved to be Mr. Rawlinson, one of the Foreign 
Office secretaries, an important person, who knew every particular 
most valuable to know. The other was the Lord Robert, Mrs. 
Talbot’s relation, a good-looking, bearded fellow, who was credited 
with an amount of wisdom vastly beyond his years, and, it must 
be said, still more vastly beyond what he really possessed, but 
which he utilized and put out to interest in a manner that was 
the envy of many. He had that admirable gift, which is the 
pride and despair of stupid people, of appearing to be full of 
things to tell, or to comment on, and which from such a person 
acquires an extra value and importance. He was not afraid of his 
own voice. Mr. Hardman hovered uneasily on the outskirts, smiling 
as if he understood, his hands behind him. Even when Old Dick 
Lumley and the Foreign Office secretary and Mrs. Talbot were all 
in a tumult of talk and excitement, laughing, clattering, interrupting, 
he was still outside the enclosure, and every one knew that he was. 
He knew that they knew this. Mrs. Talbot directed her husband to 
introduce him, compassionating his situation, and he was relieved at 
finding himself bowing humbly to a Lord Robert—something that he 
could not catch. Henceforth through the night it was, “ You were 
saying, Lord Robert ”—‘ As Lord Robert remarked ”—“ Your view, 
Lord Robert ;” and that young man, strange to say, known to be full 
of what is called “ chaff,” was strangely deferential to him. But 
Rob was known to be “ deuced long-headed ”—*“ never to let go a 
chance”—and a few whispers from his relation that this was a 
shrewd, vulgar, clever man of business, who had made himself, and 
could help a man, may be supposed to have much to do with it. 

The little dinner was delightful. The sauce about that round 
table was a never-flagging vivacity and good spirits, worth all the 
dishes in Francatelli. Old Dick Lumley, at such banquets, drank 
out of his first glass some of the precious fountain of youth— 
just enough, at least, to carry him through the dinner. How his 
ancient jaws moved in both directions ; how the stories and com- 
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mentaries poured out, and the choice wines poured in. The ruined 
teeth played on their restored fellows underneath, and the wonderful 
vital strength which was within that old man of society gave light to 
his eyes, colour to his cheeks, inflexion to his voice, gesture to his 
arms.. Mr. Rawlinson, without revealing secrets, gave curious little 
details of his office, which showed that he was intimate with ministers, 
—little points that could not be found in the newspapers. 

“Lord Manley came down himself four times during the day to 
see that the despatches were ready. I never saw a man so nervous. 
Of course I knew what the office could do, and guaranteed him that 
all would be in time ; but I give you my honour, at eight o’clock, 
just as other people were going to their dinner, down he drove again 
in his brougham. Most remarkable man, that. Must see everything 
done himself.” 

He had no such devoted listener as Mr. Hardman, who bent his 
thin chest across the table to catch every word. It was impossible 
to ignore such a listener ; and when Mr. Hardman repeated that it 
was wonderful, astounding—“ What, in his own brougham ?”—that 
he had never heard anything to approach it in all his life, the narrator 
was naturally impressed. Old Dick Lumley capped it with another trait. 

“Just like him. He came in the other morning to one of Milkton 
Monsey’s breakfasts, and made such a fuss about his egg being boiled 
properly ; I never knew anything like it. It was too hard, too soft, 
a shade less, a shade more: and this man with a portfolio! Very 
curious !” 

“ Lord bless you,” said the Lord Robert, impetuously, and putting 
them all down together, “there’s nothing in that. That’s part of the 
game. One of the_best actors going. I know it as a fact that he 
hates eggs.” 

Mr. Hardman was outside the whole—kept away by a scrub fence 
and wall, over which he could only smile adhesion. He knew 
nothing of Manley, nor of the crowd of people who were made to 
pass across that dinner-table. Even when some one or something 
that he did know turned up, he could not get in any contribution. 
He was like a log on the neck of the party ; that dead weight of the 
two seemed to press on all, and eyes of distrust were bent on 
them. Mr. Hardman was very uncomfortable ; Mrs. Hardman found 
a refuge in steady eating. At last a soldier’s name was mentioned, 
who was in a regiment out at Gibraltar. Here was a conversational 
hen-coop flung to him, and the Beauty put in for him. 

“Oh, you ought to know something about that. Isn’t it Labou- 
chere’s regiment ?” 
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“Yes, my son-in-law,” answered the other, with an indescribable 
pomposity, which he did his best to avoid. ‘He commands it— 
commands the regiment.” 

“ Very good fellow, Labouchere,” the young Lord Robert said, in 
a patronising way. “ Keeps his men rather stiff, but a good officer.’’ 

* You know him, then, Lord Robert?” Mr. Hardman said, with 
delight and importance mixed. 

“Know him! To be sure—all my life. He has his faults, as 
every man has; but there is a tone of chivalry about him—old 
fashion, plenty would call it—which I like. That’s a thing you can’t 
get in the shops now. So he is married ?” 

“ Yes, Lord Robert. He holds quite a distinguished position out 
there, such as we have no idea of here. The governor can do 
nothing without him.” 

The young man laughed boisterously. 

“‘ What, old Fazakerly ? He never cou/d do anything without some- 
body. Ha, ha! Yes, Labouchere would shine out there. And 
near old Lady Fazakerly, Mrs. Labouchere—whom I’ve not had 
the honour of knowing as yet—would shine without much exertion. 
Poor old Tow-Row Faz! She was high comedy, or rather farce.” 

The Beauty struck in complacently, 

“Oh, Mrs. Labouchere, I can tell you, will come out brilliantly 
wherever she is. She will have quite a court of her own there. In 
fact, certain to be queen wherever she is.” 

At this praise, uneasiness came in the faces of the company, so 
marked, that the gay young man looked at them with a little 
surprise. 

But the Beauty, who was in high satisfaction with himself, went on 
to Mr. Hardman,— 

“ Yes, she will be greatly admired, you know ; for she has a style 
about her you don’t see in most women.” 

Again fresh pain in the two faces; Mrs. Talbot talking away 
rather nervously to Old Dick Lumley. 

*« Sir,” says Mr. Hardman, as if he was returning thanks at a public 
dinner, ‘I am sure Mrs, Labouchere, if she knew of your kind 
opinion, would feel it very much. Yes, she has a great deal of 
cleverness, and tact above all things, with a surprising knowledge of 
the world. You know ¢hat, Mrs. Talbot.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s lip curled. 

“TI believe Mrs. Labouchere to be clever—very clever, from the 
slight acquaintance I had with her ; but tact is so rare a virtue, and 
I am sure she has so many others 24 
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“ To be sure,” the young man said ; “you are right there. Not one 
man in fifty has tact; and, certainly, not one woman in two hundred.” 

Mr. Hardman at once gave up his daughter. 

“ Yes, Lord Robert, there is a great deal of truth in what you say. 
In a lower voice he went on, to Mrs. Talbot, “She is peculiar in 
some things, my daughter Rose. She takes things into her head, 
and at times was quite too fond of her own way. Really I was quite 
sorry to hear, Mrs. Talbot, that one evening, at our house, she had 
been rather you know——to you, and -———” 

“ Rather, I know, to me!” repeated Mrs. Talbot. “ What sort of 
behaviour was that, pray ?” 

“ T mean” (growing red), “that she said some things. If I had 
been there, I assure you r 

Mrs. Talbot drew herself up. 

“I must assure you that you are under some delusion. In the 
houses that I have been in the habit of going to, no one speaks to 
me in the way you describe. I scarcely know Mrs. Labouchere.” 

* No, no ; I don’t mean that,” he said, in great alarm. “ But she 
is hasty, you know; and I have great difficulty myself at home.” 

* Possibly. I never enter into the domestic life ; it would be far 
too complicated a matter. I must beg you will not be under that 
strange impression any longer.” 

“ Dear, no, Mrs. Talbot. I really never dreamt of it a moment.” 

Then the pleasant medley of general talk set in briskly. Dick 
Lumley had a choice morsel or so of something which it would be 
ungenerous to call scandal, but still of so curious and delicate a 
flavour that a child might almost taste of it. Cooked in this way, 
and by a cordon bleu who knows his work, nothing is so interesting ; 
and we can see even the professional devote ex officio, the serious 
one, raising her demure eyes with interest. Old Dick Lumley was 
an artist at this work, and the sauce in which he served such morsels 
was a kind of deep symfathy, conveying that it was with deep 
pain that he entered on the matter at all. 

** Such a sad business, that! Baker, who used to dine there twice 
a week, told me that the poor, gentle husband used to force money 
on him. When he came home from the club it was like that mounte- 
bank in the play, Belphegor—wife’s lace shawl on the chair. Five 
children left behind, I’m told. Shocking! What is to become of 
the poor things?” 

“ Two, I heard,” said Lord Robert. 

“Yes. Rest were at school. I have it all from Baker.” 

Even our Livy listened to this story with “tearful sympathy.” 
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After dinner Mr. Hardman came more to the front, helped by the 
young Lord Robert, who now asked about Bidgood, the financial 
gentleman. 

* T suspect you know him, Mr. Hardman, through and through ? 
I am sure you do.” 

Instantly Mr. Hardman became, as it were, seated in his study 
chair, his hand rested under his waistcoat, and he sipped his claret 
with importance. 

“You could not have come to anyone who knows more about 
Bidgood. I have known him since he began, when he sat at a desk, 
great a man as he is now.” 

“ More power to him, as the Irish say,” said Old Dick Lumley, 
cheerfully. 

** See here, Lord Robert, I may know this thing and that, or I 
may not. A man in my position, and with my opportunities, is 
bound to be careful in what he says. We must be guarded ; you 
understand. But I can put it this way. If I had ten thousand 
pounds to invest in a strictly sound though not showy security, Bid- 
good is not the man I would go to, or even consult.” 

“ Neither would Bidgood be the man to whom you would write, 
enclosing cheque to that amount, leaving it to his discretion ?” said 
the young man, with a loud laugh. 

“ Uncommonly good—O, very good. You put it, Lord Robert, far 
more forcibly than I should dream of doing. Yes. I must own, as 
to the cheque, I think I should prefer my broker.” 

When the gentlemen came up, Lord Robert and Mr. Hardman 
were seen, in a corner close to the door, busy in council. The 
latter, in a flush of intimacy, was, with slow gesticulation, impressing 
some information on his companion—warning, hinting something 
with excessive knowingness ; the other, listening with coyness, and 
yet with wariness. Mr. Hardman was, no doubt, “putting him up 
to a thing or two” in his own department, with a familiar— 

“ Now, my dear Lord Robert! See here, Lord Robert; just take 
a hint from me. Don’t trust Bidgood an inch farther than you can 
see—not an inch!” 

Mrs. Talbot sat back in the empress-like attitude of her 
picture, and with much scorn was talking to Old Dick Lumley, 
standing before her in a young man’s attitude, of one of the few 
subjects that could rouse her into excitement. ‘ You saw her,” she 
was saying, and she spoke to Old Dick Lumley as confidentially as 
she might to a favourite maid; “and what she was, a forward, self- 


sufficient person in the worst style and manner—with that hard tone 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1869. I 
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of mind which women of her class take for well-bred repose. Her 
style, she must have picked up from the accountants in her father’s 
offices—a sort of pertness and flippancy. She was good enough to 
honour me with a sort of challenge, in her own house, which I 
reluctantly accepted, and gave her a setting down the which I believe 
she will remember. I saw some time ago that she was a drawback to 
our neighbourhood, and that she must leave it, and she has left it.” 

“ A fine girl, though,” said Mr. Lumley, “and, I should say, would 
suit Labouchere well.” 

“Suit him well!” she repeated, with infinite scorn. ‘“ Don’t you 
know that he is a gentleman! I confess I enjoyed it all. It brought 
back my old days, when I could use my fatte de velours.” 

*T think,” said Old Dick, with a knowing look, “she was even 
trying to keep her hand in with our friend, the Beauty. I give you 
my honour, I heard her praising his singing, fixing her big eyes on 
him in a searching way.” 

Mrs. Talbot changed her position with a noisy start. “It is 
really amusing,” she said ; “ but I have no doubt you are right. I 
should not have been surprised, she would have ventured on some- 
thing of the kind; just her vulgar conception of something that 
might annoy. It was not worth rousing oneself; but I did so, and 
she has taken a lesson with her to the colonies which she did not 
much like, and will not soon forget.” 

“ Hallo, what’s this?” said Old Dick Lumley, growing a little 
fatigued with this talk, which had little interest for him. “See, is 
not that like our friend? You remember the doctor in the novel 
who paid a man to call him out of church ?” 

A servant had come in and handed Mr. Hardman a telegram. 
That gentleman made it into a sort of ministerial dispatch, as though 
it came from some cabinet, at the same time surveying it leisurely, 
taking his gold glasses out, as though these irregular communications 
were ordinary enough in his case. But before he had read a line 
or two he gave a genuine start, with a “God bless me!” which 
drew the attention of all in the little room. “Very awful! very 
sudden !” he murraured; then putting the paper into his new friend’s 
hand, left the room. The eager Dick Lumley was looking over his 
shoulder in a moment, and reading the following :— 


°* Gtbraltar. 


“ Colonel Labouchere died this morning, suddenly. Mrs. Labou- 
chere sails by the next packet. I will do all that is necessary. If 
you have any directions, telegraph at once.” 
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It was from the major of the regiment, the fortunate officer who 
now succeeded “without purchase.” Dick Lumley, with great 
presence of mind, said aloud, “O ah! a business thing!” not from 
any compassion for the wife ; but simply in homage to the decencies 
of the little party, and the fuss and discomfort it would cause him 
personally. Mrs. Talbot alone was disquieted, and it was with 
something like malice, but of which he was unconscious, that he told 
her. “It seems that poor Labouchere is dead, and the widow 
coming over by the next packet.” 

“* Coming over!” she repeated, starting up. “ Coming back here!” 

Mr. Hardman re-entered ; he had been himself to see about the 
duke’s coachman, and also the messenger. He returned with a 
mysterious importance. He was, at all events, now the centre figure. 
Telegrams, dispatches, brought in, always import a factitious dignity, 
or, at least, an air of fuss. He bade his wife come away, wrung 
Lord Robert by the hand affectionately. “I shall not forget,” he 
said, ‘depend on me, and if you want advice on any point, command 
me. This blow will interfere for a time, and, indeed, I was hoping 
we would have had you over for a few days at ‘The Towers.’ But 
by-and-bye, by-and-bye.” Mr. Hardman threw a plaintiveness into 
his voice, as though he were now crushed, and the wind might be 
tempered to such a shorn lamb as he was. Then they drove away. 

The party remained laughing and chatting, and Old Dick Lumley 
quite excelled in his cheerful touchings and recollections of the 
pompous bereaved gentleman. Lord Robert was specially merry on 
“my son-in-law Labouchere,” and with a social disloyalty which is 
not at all uncommon, presented a series of comic etchings of the 
absent guest, more creditable to his memory than to his gratitude. 
This, indeed, is always the most tempting and irresistible season for 
another renewed party, the sense of relief from stiffness, with a 
joyous /aissez faire sets in, and a guest with some gifts must be of 
more than early Christian asceticism who can resist such a tempting 
opportunity. Every one stretches his arms and breathes freely ; 
the buckram has passed away, there are a few precious minutes, we 
are all happy, and so—a live animal is sacrificed. So it was with 
Mr. Hardman ; and while the duke’s coachman was driving his great 
horses homewards at a pace that suited himself, the little cheerful 
circle was laughing in intense enjoyment at the competing histrionics 
of Old Dick Lumley and young Lord Robert—all, save Mrs. Talbot, 
who sat in her Chalon attitude, reflecting, and with a distrustful and 
disquieted face. 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN INVITATION, 


For the miniature household there was still the same tranquil 
existence. It might have been almost called domestic,—the very 
essence of domestic. And yet this effect might seem strange, with 
such mundane elements as a veteran Beauty, (veteran in the sense 
of one who has served her ten years), and an Exquisite who has sold 
out of that regiment prematurely, and thinks he has made a mistake. 
But there was in the household one binding and purifying element, 
the watchful, loving daughter, whose very labour and energy and 
application that never tired or slept, performed miraculous prodigies, 
as it always will do. The strange charm of that earnestness and 
affection, seen to be so utterly unselfish, never failed, or, rather, it was 
increasing in power every day. The fragile soul of Beauty Talbot 
would have been helpless before even a weaker mind: and he 
was, in truth, being kept like some of those youths, brought up in 
fairy valleys, jealously guarded from the knowledge of men and 
women and the world, an attempt which even in the fairy tales, alas ! 
invariably broke down ! 

Even had the mind of her father been nourishing any thoughts of 
enfranchisement, any longing looks backwards towards the fairy 
gardens he had been taken from, he was soon to see what difficulties 
there were in the way of his emancipation. He was kept in bya 
succession of barriers of soft wood and moss, endless in number, and 
likely to take up too much time and trouble to break through. Thus 
the task of education went on, a drive three times a week, and the 
greater expedition to town from Pengley Station, and the solemn 
dinner-party at distant gorgeous palaces, whither the whole party set 
out in grand ¢enue, and returned more or less prostrated—but still 
having done their duty, as the country expects every man and woman 
to do.. Then there was the working together, and the lighting of the 
lamp, with the applause for the Beauty’s last composition, and the 
reading out by Livy of novel or poem, the former carefully selected, 
as illustrating him and his wife,—this was in the hands of this gentle 
schoolmistress, their daughter. They had their round of duties and 
little pleasures. She read to them, Aim rather, and amused him, 
was ever watchful and ready at a moment to dart in to the place 
when any of his squad of entertainers flagged or dropped down in 
the ranks. The round of life became as regular as that of an 
institution. There was the little box of a place and its green garden 
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and flowers, there was the walk after breakfast, and the walk after 
lunch, there was the village and the town, with the young happy 
husbands and happy circles, men who ambled round the domestic 
circus with a contented monotony. Sometimes she read out even 
such a work as one of Mr. Froude’s romances, and her voice was 
so steady and musical that she imparted to the rather dry proceedings 
of King Harry and Queen Mary, glimpses of interest, though at times 
the Beauty flagged, and yawned, and wandered to the piano to 
embody “a thought ” by way of relief. He became rather proud of 
his historical knowledge thus refreshed, and thus administered—he 
could never have tackled the volumes themselves,—and rather 
bewildered some of his friends whom he favoured with scraps, and 
made them ask what on earth was Beauty putting such things into 
his well oiled head for. The effect of all was discipline, and the 
Beauty felt that in this little house, and in these little tranquil 
pursuits life would go on always, and he would grow full, and stout, 
and heavy, and old, while the old charms and attractions were to 
become smaller and dimmer, and more uninteresting, as their little 
waggonette rolled easily down the hill. Livy, the genius of the 
household, might now halt. Her work was done. 

The people about Pengley naturally fancied that the news of the 
death of his son-in-law would take down Mr. Hardman’s airs a little. 
But, in truth, he was not at all displeased “at the turn matters had 
taken,” his own phrase. In the first place, he missed—and woefully 
missed—the invaluable aid of his daughter, though not for a moment 
would he acknowledge such a thing, even to himself. In his social 
advances he found himself of a sudden as powerless as the boy from 
whom Sir Walter Scott cut off the button. She had taken herself off, 
as he put it, and had thrown all the duties of the place on his poor 
back. How could he find time to be going to see ladies? As for 
her—Mrs. Hardman—as well might he put one of the sirloins hanging 
in Stubber’s shop in the carriage, and tell it to go paying visits. Selfishly 
she had taken care of herself, and left him there to manage as he 
could. The relations, too, of the deceased Colonel had behaved in 
execrable taste. They had been cold and “ stand-off.” It had been 
conveyed to him that they did not approve or disapprove the connec- 
tion. This he laid entirely to the account of his daughter, who “ had 
no knowledge of the world,” and, at her age, was still as helpless as a 
child. Indeed, when he came calmly to consider the alliance—the 
brilliant smoke having cleared away with the petards of the wed- 
ding, &c.—he found it was a poor and profitless business enough. 
“* He took nothing by it but expense.” 
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Still, on the sudden demise of his son-in-law, it was wonderful the 
large amount of discount that he got out of the transaction. His 
favourite and often-quoted domestic sank into the second place beside 
“the death of my son-in-law,” the “great blow we have all sustained,” 
&c. The worst was, the very nature of the distinction cut him off 
from all public opportunity of celebrating it. He could not dine out, 
or have people to dine ; and yet without these occasions how was he 
to impress on the public the splendour of the loss he had sustained ? 
He might pay visits, but that would be scarcely decent ; and very few 
came to visit him. Still he could make his servants exhibit the most 
poignant and conspicuous grief ; and the London tailor fitted Miller, 
who had driven the Duke, with an inky garment, that seemed to shine 
and reflect all things with the glassiness of a deep well, and hung 
about him with festoons and hawsers of a sepulchral cordage. But 
the quiet contempt of the wearer, his sarcastic smile as he appeared 
in these sables, was a perfect protest, and undid the whole effect. 

If Mr. Hardman could have set up a hatchment on the face of his 
house, he would have done so; but even the undertaker, whom he 
consulted, said they could scarcely go so far as that. He would not 
even have objected to the expense and trouble of “bringing the body 
over,” and some faint notion crossed his mind of consulting some of 
the late Colonel’s noble relations on the matter ; but he shrank from 
the cold snubbing which he had instinct enough to perceive would 
be in store for him. 

Of the “bereaved widow,” as he delighted in styling her, ‘“‘my 
daughter, Mrs. Labouchere—her husband carried off suddenly—a 
most unfortunate business, sir,”—he, strange to say, heard little. She 
barely deigned to communicate her movements tohim. She went to 
a small French port by herself, and remained there. Those who saw 
her privately—and no better judge than her own maid that had 
* gone out” and returned with her—bore testimony to her strong 
grief and desolation after the husband she had lost. With all the 
hard crystallization that had grown round her heart in that house- 
hold—the damp, unwholesome, graveyard fungi, which had so 
unhealthily crept over her soul in defiance of her struggles—she had 
learned to appreciate the honest, elderly devotion of the man who 
had chosen her ; and his death had been a great shock. Their past 
life had been pleasant, though disturbed by a few storms ; but it was 
when he was gone that she discovered that she could, as time went 
on, have been supremely happy with him, had fate allowed ; and this 
deprivation she somehow associated with those who had thwarted 
and mortified her. As her liking for him grew and opened, she 
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seemed to hold the idea that something was “ between them ”—that 
those who disliked her had inspired him with the idea that she was 
not his equal in rank and refinement—a something which, if removed, 
their happiness would have been great. On his death-bed he thanked 
her in his chivalrous, high-bred way. “If I had lived, dearest,” he 
said, “I could have shown you what I thought of the great honour 
you did me ; and if I had been allowed to live, I would have tried 
to prove it: still you have been the best of wives, and if I had had 
time I would have understood you better. A good deai,” he added, 
with his soft, good-natured smile, “‘was done to prevent me from under- 
standing you—indeed, to keep me from you for ever; but, thank 
God, that did not succeed. I never believed that story, dearest, 
though ample proof was offered.” 

“What they said about what took place in Ireland—” 

“Not a word of it! not a word! Not if they had sent me a dozen 
more letters. I tore them up, and never read beyond the line where 
their calumny began.” 

“T know that. I believe it. Oh, if we had but time, the best 
refutation would be my life, and the love it would show for you. I 
could tell you her name who wrote these falsehoods to you.” 

** Ah, women !” he said, smiling ; “‘ they catch at all weapons in 
these cases; and they are not so much to blame. It would be 
different with men. But you will know this, dearest: they had no 
effect on me.” 

“‘ What, not in those first days when you possibly neglected me and 
looked down on us; and ¢hat woman’s insidious hints and stories 
never came back to you; that loving a low rich man’s daughter? 
You were too noble, dearest husband, to be conscious of it ; but that 
was working in you—that was her work—and, oh, if I but live, if I 
but get back to England-—’ 

She spoke so sternly, coldly, and solemnly, that he half raised him- 
self on his elbow to look at her. 

“ What woman? Who is this?” 

She saw the dangerous colour mounting on his cheek, and quietly 
floated the subject away, as one might a log in the water. Long 
months after it came drifting up to her as she stood at the strand. 
She had been expecting it wistfully, anxiously. What had restrained 
her was the rigorous decencies of widowhood. She must be sorrowful, 
secundum artem, before she could think of other things. ‘That dismal 
quarantine of mourning must be put in, else she dare not mingle 
with her kind. Six, seven, eight months went by. Zen surely she 
might “divert her thoughts.” Then people began to tell her it was 
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“a duty to make an exertion.” She had another duty to her father ; 
she would go to him, who was glad now to welcome “ an honourable 
daughter,” like the wicked Sir Giles of the play. She would be a 
glory and an ornament for his household, like that Order of Merit, 
“the duke’s coachman.” She was coming at an awkward time, for 
“he was going to Bindley.” 

At last ; for the first invitation had gone off like the misfire of a 
pistol. The lord had met ‘with a severe domestic affliction, which 
obliged him to put off his party. Such a blow had not fallen on 
the low rich man in his life. It kept him awake for two or three 
nights—a malady about as unknown to him as tears; it made him 
fume and rage like a madman. The affliction being now happily 
softened, the invitation was renewed. The lord had clearly conveyed 
his wishes,—which Mr. Hardman was not slow to understand—that 
Mrs. Hardman should not attend the solemnities, though he had 
complied with the forms of society by seeming to press her to attend. 
This she herself understood. 

Livy and her mother, floating down the pleasant but humdrum 
stream of their domestic life, were talking together one morning in 
that pleasant unanimity which made it almost like the musings of a 
single mind. There was the one usual subject, the Beauty: “how 
good he was getting ; how happy their life was and would be now! 
Indeed, there was now the long-promised, long-talked of foreign 
tour—a charming and happy trio going to see palaces and gardens 
and delightful towns, dining together at cafés, supping, sitting in the 
gardens, listening to the music. They might, indeed, now have a 
holiday, and a handsome sum had been put by for the trip. It was 
in honour of Mrs. Talbot’s birthday. ‘“ Indeed, dear,” says Livy, as 
if to her sister, “ indeed, Beauty deserves it. It is wonderful, his self 
denial, and goodness, and content with his life here. There is some- 
thing noble in it, dear, is it not ?” 

Livy would scarcely have made this statement on affidavit, but she 
wished to impress her mother, who smiled. 

“Yes, dear ; but it has cost us a deal of pains. However, we have 
got our pretty yacht in to port, dear, and may now enjoy ourselves 
on shore.” 

At that moment the yacht itself sailed in, the Beauty holding an 
open letter in his hand. 

“Very nice, indeed, and very kind of them. A letter from the 
Bindleys. ‘They have not forgotten me, you see.” 

“What, Lord Bindley, Beauty dear? An invitation ?” 

“Yes. Many and many was the delightful week I spent there ! 
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Some of the happiest days, and, by Jove! they made ‘so much of 
me ;” and he kept looking wistfully at the letter. ‘“ But that’s all 
over now.” 

“ All over now? No, dear Beauty ; why should you think that?” 

‘Oh, there’s such a fuss and pother made, as if a man couldn't 
put a few things into a portmanteau, and go and shoot for a few 
birds at a friend’s house. They all do it. There’s Magnay, with 
his six children, he’s away half the year. There’s Thomas, and a 
heap more. But / can’t go without a fuss being made. It’s very 
unfair.” 

He went out, and it was assumed that his last statement was quite 
correct ; z¢. that he could not go without a fuss being made—in 
fact, could not go at all. But the gentle Livy, with brightening eyes, 
looked up at her mother. 

“ Poor Beauty! he deserves a holiday ; he’s been so good, and he 
seems to have set his heart on this. He used to like shooting so.” 

“Go without me, dear,—without his wife or daughter? It is quite 
unusual,” 

“Only for a few days,” pleaded his daughter. “ Zhink, dear ; it 
is pushing it too far. After all, as he says, other gentlemen do it, 
even the one with six children.” 

**- You don’t know him, dear; you can’t know what men are.” 

“ And after all, it is only three or four hours from here, so we can 
have him back at once, if you want him. He need only stay three 
or four days. Oh, let him go, do; and we shall have him back in 
time for your birthday.” 

The mother smiled. The Beauty, who had indeed given up his 
scheme as hopeless, was agreeably surprised to be told that he was 
given furlough. Not that he admitted that any one had power to 
prevent him ; but he knew that so many difficulties would be thrown 
in his way as to make the expedition impossible. He could hardly 
believe his ears. More wonderful still, he was to go alone. Not 
that he allowed to himself for a moment that any one in that house 
had power to restrain his movements ; but he had fallen so insen- 
sibly under the inflexible rules of the house 

That day, to his amazement, he found that no objection was made 
to the little scheme; on the contrary, there was a universal enjoy- 
ment and delight through the house, as though a legacy had been 
left, or Papa or Tom was coming home. For with unselfish mothers, 
faithful worshippers of their lordly king of brutes—oftener the brute 
himself—this cheap pleasure comes the most welcome. He was 
delighted—was like a boy sent home for a few days. He was the 
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whole morning over his gun. It would be dull enough but for that 
pastime—“ Only a lot of men herded together.” ‘ Never mind,” 
said the two ladies ; “dear Beauty must try to enjoy himself.” There 
was then Mrs. Talbot’s birthday drawing on ; he was.to be home for 
that. And within a couple of days he had gone away triumphant and 
happy, leaving them composed and complacently happy also. And 
he was to be back, positively, in the three days—by Saturday. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FESTIVITIES AT BINDLEY. 


At Bindley, Lord and Lady Bindley were entertaining a dis- 
tinguished circle of guests ; though there was not at any period of the 
visit a circle ; for the house was vast and rambling, and the guests 
were nearly always scattered. Neither were these latter “dis- 
tinguished ;” for they included a great many of those curiously 
obscure persons and people who are somehow necessary to the great 
and noble. ‘“ Hangers-on” would be too familiar a term; jackals 
would be offensive ; and yet some such office they do fill. They are 
generally people of slender means, possibly of obscure birth, though 
that is not inquired into ; but they are infinitely useful, work hard, and 
when not on the ground, which happens once or twice, make their 
absence felt. 

Thus at Bindley there filled these offices “the Woods,” wife and 
husband; she a bustling lady’s-maid sort of woman, with a sharp 
manner ; he a bushy yellow-whiskered man, who had got to know 
every one, who arranged everything at Bindley. Again, there were 
two Malcolm girls, who were fetched from some distance, and came 
with their aunt, and were believed to be a half-pay officer’s daughters ; 
and there was Mr. Bolton, who came from some strange garret 
about St. James’s, but who pastured and browsed all the year round 
on the rich commons and lawns of “noblemen and gentlemen.” 
No one asked who Ae was. He had a grave and quiet sufficiency 
which carried him through, an assertion that seemed to repel inquiry, 
an air and carriage that is worth hundred pound notes. Cork like, 
this gentleman always floated up to the surface among the best. 
How he lived no one knew, but he was always at the best houses. 
When Bindley, therefore, and other places, opened their gates for a 
fortnight’s official visiting, all these useful supernumeraries received 
notice, much as a stage-manager would send round to his subjects. 
Indeed it was more like some of those amateur orchestral societies 
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where, though amateurs constitute the body, a sprinkling of pro- 
fessionals is necessary to make “the thing go.” These were the 
professionals who came to “dear Lord Bindley’s” regularly ; but 
besides these there came the regular guests, who arrived with all 
honours, and whom the others contributed to entertain. Such 
were the colourless (morally speaking) ladies of true breeding and 
refinement, the Countess Seaman, and her two daughters, the Ladies 
Mary and Alice Mariner—elegant, tranquil, and trained ; Mr. Bulfin, 
the Member ; the Lord Robert we met before, who turned up later, 
and all but invited himself, but they were delighted to have him ; 
Mr. Talbot, and Mr. Hardman. 

Bindley was a stone fortress-like building, rising bluntly in a fine 
park. There were noble trees, ponds, and a few deer seen skipping 
away coquettishly as the frequent carriage came rolling up the 
avenue, smooth as a skaiter, on the outside edge. There was a 
“ grand hall,” “restored” cleverly—v.e., rebuilt—by Inigo Robinson, 
the well-known fashionable architect—a “ gentleman,” be it under- 
stood, and not a professional man; and the house was “ mounted ” 
in the best taste, as indeed it might be said, without intention of 
jest, the guests were. The stables were a show in themselves ; and 
grim visitors, intending to be sarcastic, used to wish they were 
horses, Everybody was brought “ to see the stables,” even unequine 
visitors; and there is nothing to the untechnical eye less likely to 
impress. In the house was the usual staff, high-sounding names,— 
groom of the chambers, and the like. 

This was the first night of the festival, and though nearly the whole 
company had then arrived, it was like the first day’s voyage out on 
board a steamer; no one had settled or shaken down into their 
places, and all were looking at each other askance. 

The inauguration dinner was over. Lord Bindley had sat on his 
throne, with Louisa Mary Countess Seaman at his side,—a tall and 
vast lady, with an impassive and monumental face, trained to show 
neither joy nor sorrow, and yet by some arrangement of her hair sug- 
gesting the crest of a cockatoo. Her daughters had camped lowerdown. 
The supernumeraries had arrived early, had got out their properties 
and dresses, and were working hard already. They had all come up, 
or rather come in, to the “noble” drawing-room at Bindley, which, 
as picnic parties know, is on the ground floor, and with its eight 
great windows gives upon the lawn. The lamps are lit, balls of 
powder are bent over tea-cups, the new orange liveries are on, and 
Wood and wife are spurring about like mounted orderlies. Every 
instant they are beside the noble host and hostess making a sugges- 
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tion. “I think, my lord, if Miss Georgina Malcolm were to sing 
now.” “Ah, very good idea, Wood. My lady will go and ask her.” 
Or Mrs. Wood draws rein beside the hostess. She thinks “If they 
got the two old gentlemen down to whist, Mrs. Soft and Miss Soft 
would make up the party.” Lady Bindley smiles approbation ; a 
very good idea. “Don’t know what they should do without the 
Woods.” They have no ideas their own property, and think this 
rather cheap faculty of “ hitting on ideas” perfectly wonderful. 

Mr. Bolton was present, browsing quietly off Mr. Bulfin, the 
Member, and the Lord Robert. Bolton knew nothing of the topics 
kindred to these gentlemen, yet with that valuable, weighty manner 
of his, contrived that both should be listening to him with a 
deference and a delusion that they were receiving real information 
from a man well up in the subjects. Yet on analysis his informa- 
tion resolved itself into the quotation of aristocratic authority. 
“When I was at Plympton last year the French minister was there, 
and he said,” &c. ; or, with grave correction across the table, “I 
think you are misinformed. Clumper himself told me the whole 
story, and complained bitterly of the man ;” “Clumper” being the 
Viscount with that title. Yet he had an admirable gift, for these 
noble names were introduced, not with constraint and even tremor, 
but with a calm steadiness that was admirable. 

The Malcolm girls were not “ put on,” but were wisely kept in 
hand, so as not to exhaust all the attraction. They were in reserve, 
as it were. By and by all would see. 

A delightful night for the Beauty. It seemed like a dream, or 
rather as if he was awake again, and all between had been a dream. 
The dressing-table upstairs was covered with the silver-backed 
brushes, now again on their travels, with the essences, silver boxes, and 
general display of Truefittism. Z/at was like the old days. Here 
he was himself, beautiful to look at. Such linen, such hair, such 
rings. He was like the morning star, and he was so happy. The 
old little utterances came back uninvited ; congealed, as it were, like 
the Munchausen words,—even the old lisp. And now Wood's wife, 
putting spurs to her steed, is beside my lord whispering, and nodding 
in the direction of the Beauty. And my lord says, “ Ah, to be sure. 
A capital idea!” And away the aide-de-camp canters, and is beside 
the Beauty in asecond. “Oh, you must. His lordship makes it 
a point.” There is a joke among the men about the Beauty’s singing, 
and great fun is looked for from the sentimental chanting of the 
Beauty. “Oh, I say, you must now. You shan’t get off. Sit down, 
Talbot, and give us that little thing of your own.” 
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Reluctantly he agrees, but he is so happy he would do anything. 
Yes, he would give them a short thing he composed—a mere trifle— 
“One last and lingering smile.” He had not his faithful accom- 
panyist with him; but he had brought the music—by a sort of 
accident he seemed to convey—and a young Jady was on the spot 
put to the duty. Then he began plaintively and sweetly :— 


** He stood beside me at the door,” x. 7. A. 


The “ men” nudged each other at his sweetest passages. They 
were intensely amused, and chuckled at the Beauty’s pathos. As he 
rose, a hearty man said,— 

‘Of course that was yourself, eh? Drawn from life, eh?” 

“ How?” 

“ Oh, the lingering smile, of course ; and an uncommon lingering 
one it was, I’m sure. They couldn’t get rid of it.” 

The Beauty was coldly repelling this familiarity, when a soft but 
firm voice tingled in his ear,— 

“Whether founded on fact or no, it is a good song, Mr. 
Talbot. Not forgotten me, I hope?” 

Who was this ? , 

At the other end of the room there was a commotion. A tall, 
pink-faced, wiry man was pompously offering greetings and excuses 
mixed with many a “ my lord, my lord.” 

The Beauty started when he saw the face from which the voice had 
issued. Itwas Mrs. Labouchere, dressed in velvet and jewels ; from 
a girl become a matron, with a tone of majesty and stateliness, her 
features firm, grown more hardened and classical, and with an interest 
of grief in her face. The fire in her eyes had intensified. She was 
surprisingly handsome, assured, and dangerous. 

She had found the seaport unendurable; and, moreover, she 
wanted some action, some doing, to take her thoughts off. A son of this 
Lord Bindley had been in Colonel Labouchere’s corps—Harry Bindley 
—and admired her cleverness, her “ talk,” her wit ; in short, it would 
seem, everything but erse/f, which he could not admit. After his 
glowing description, she was included in Mr. Hardman’s invitations. 
That gentleman was particularly confounded and put out by it. 

“TI am sorry, Rosa,” he said, apologising solemnly, when she met 
him in London, “that I shall have to leave you here; I have been 
asked to Bindley, to Lord Bindley’s, a friend of mine. You know 
the place, and are welcome to entertain yourself here. I have told 
my coachman he is to hold himself at your service ; my carriage and 
horses you can use.” 
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“ Dear father,” she said, calmly, “they have asked me also ; and 
you will think it strange, but I must go.” 

Mr. Hardman grew red and hot. His weak soul looked to the 
monopoly of the invitation—to his royalty, as it were, in the favour 
of the lord. 

“Going to Bindley! O, folly! What would you do there?” 

“T have led such a life ever since—chafing, and fretting, and 
mourning—with the iron entering into my very heart. I want to fly 
from myself—for a time.” 

“Tron nonsense! You are left very well off. But I really can’t 
have you there. I have reasons of my own ; and, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t think my Lord Bindley would be anxious to have you. 
In your present spirits, you’ would not be an addition to the 
company.” 

“ Father, pray don’t weary me further by discussion ; but I must 
go there. I have told you the reason.” 

* Ah, I know,” sneered the man of business; “to look about 
and pick up a husband. Very soon though ; ain’t it ?” 

She gave him a look of warning—a wicked one ; yet he felt there 
was as much contempt as danger in it. He stalked away, and she 
could allow him the indemnity of grumbling and stamping. 

Remarkable looking as she was before she married Colonel 
Labouchere, she was now greatly changed. Whether from his train- 
ing, or the odd, adventurous, social life out in Gibraltar, she had 
acquired a style and character of manner, which she wanted ; some- 
thing akin to the change which turns the country lad into the smart 
soldier. Besides, grief and some other trials had given a firmness to 
her face; and from the time, on her entering the room, her ear 
caught the plaintive sound of the Beauty’s notes, a sparkle came 
into her eyes, as though the fires of the brain and soul within had 
been stirred into a crackling blaze. Powerful eyes they seemed ; 
and perhaps it occurred to her as a strange omen, received with 
exultation, that she should have entered exactly as the Beauty was 
commencing his simple lay. 

The appearance of this stately woman caused a sensation. Mr. 
Bolton, busy in corners, telling, softly, anecdotes which might have 
been commented on by references to particular pages of the Peer- 
age (as thus—“see ‘Combermere,’ p. 50; see ‘Duke of Man- 
chester,’ p. 100,” &c.), raised his head slowly. Of course he knew 
all about her ; at least she was like “ Lady Jane Minton.” 

The Woods, spurring over the plain, drew the reins of their respective 
chargers to reflect in what way she could be turned to account for 
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the sports and pastimes of Bindley. The Malcolm girls looked at 
her from afar distrustfully ; while the host, a well-known connoisseur 
of that article of vir/% known as “a fine woman,” was greatly pleased 
with the sensation produced by his new guest, and for the first time 
spoke warmly to Mr. Hardman. 

“T am so glad you brought Mrs. Labouchere ; we are greatly in- 
debted to you, indeed.” 

His lordship was presently improving his acquaintance. 

“ Hope you are not tired with your journey, Mrs. Labouchere. 
So kind of you to come to us in this way ; and I can assure you we 
shall be as quiet as possible. This is just one of our little yearly 
domestic gatherings. No fuss or publicity ; only a little enjoyment 
among ourselves.” 

But the eyes into which he looked were travelling away over to the 
Beauty, who, unaccustomed to such generous compliments outside 
his own family, was rather wistfully looking towards the new figure, 
who had shown such an unexpected enthusiasm. In a few moments 
she was beside him. 

“You have not forgotten an old friend, I see,” she said, in a low 
voice ; ‘and one who wants friends sadly zow. When I was near 
the door, as I came up-stairs, and heard your voice, and that song, it 
so touched me—it went home to me here.” 

““O you remember my little song!” he said, pleased. “I knowI 
only sang it for you once.” 

“It is really strange,” she said, reflectively ; “I heard it just as I 
left, as I was going away to happiness ; and now, as I enter, I hear 
it again.” 

‘Well, we may hope you are coming back to happiness.” 

“ Not if some people can help it,” she said—not to him. “ There 
are those here who do not like me, who would humiliate and under- 
mine me, if they could. They would not care how I suffered.” 

The Beauty did not take a deep or tragic view of things. 

“QO, I know,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘ You and Mrs. Talbot did not 
hit it off very well; but there was nothing in it really. That I 
am positive of.” 

She looked at him with a sort of curiosity, but more with 
contempt. 

“Ah! of course. I suppose I magnify things. And how are 
they? That gentle girl, too?” 

The Beauty never liked people to say “your daughter.” That 
gentle girl was a much more suitable’ phrase, and he was grateful 
for it. 
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“© they are famous,” he said. ‘“ Theyare both at home. I have 
promised to be back there on Saturday, to keep her birthday.” 

“ Her !—whose?” 

“ Mrs. Talbot’s. Livy always likes to make a sort of festival of 
the business. Last year I composed a song specially. A very pretty 
girl, a neighbour of ours, wrote the words for me. Cramer published 
it. It was called ‘ Her Natal Day ;’ and the Band said it was flow- 
ing and melodious.” 

“ If it be flowing and melodious, I should give the world to hear 
it.” 

“ O dear, I’d sing it for you with pleasure ; they’ll be asking me 
again presently. And you really like my songs? They are not 
ambitious, you know ; and I don’t pretend to be a regular master, 
and all that ; but they are fairly good, you know, in their way ; and 
Challope, a man that sings in the royal choir, told me he had seen 
things of the regular fellows far worse.” 

“ Ah, that was praise indeed. But you leave here to be home on 
Saturday ?” 

** O yes ; I have promised solemnly. I suppose the best part of the 
affair here will be over by then?” 

“No ; beginning, they told me. And your——that amiable girl 
is anxious for this 4 

“©, I suppose so,” he said, impatiently. “ Both of ’em have 
settled it. You know they look on it as something sacred, and all 
that. We’ve never missed it once.” 

“Oh, I am sorry; the real amusement will begin here by then. 
The best people will be dropping in by that time; but Master 
Talbot must go home to school.” 

He looked “ put out” at this speech. 

“School! I hope I have done with all that.” 

Mrs. Wood here caracoled up, as it were throwing her horse upon 
his haunches. 

“ Another song, Mr. Talbot; his lordship is most anxious. Any 
little thing you may have off by heart.” 

“QO,” said Mrs. Labouchere, “you will, I know. That thing you 
told me of—‘ The Natal Day.’” 

The Beauty got through his little melody, the marked attention 
and interest of the newly arrived securing him the best audience he 
had had as yet. She explained to his lordship that she felt Mr. 
Talbot was quite an old friend, or rather, he was associated with 
some very happy days. People, at the end, cried, so influenced is the 
herd, “ Well done, Talbot, you gave that out well.” The Woods, 
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feeling how matters were going, were spurring wildly about the field, 
and casting about for a new venture. The Beauty took all this as 
so much homage to himself; already he felt the bands of the late 
bondage slipping slowly down to his feet. His voice rose into a 
louder key, “ O, I have written a quantity of things. I have volumes 
by me. I have always something on the stocks, just to take up when 
I have a moment. That thing I sang first, ‘One last and lingering 
smile’ has always been a hit.” 

Mr. Bolton, selfish in his generation, had hitherto rather “ pooh- 
poohed” the Beauty ; but had tact enough to see that his glass was 
rising, and would rise faster under patronage. He now struck in. 

“T saw a copy of that song on the pianoforte at Mantower when I 
was staying there.” 

“O yes, Lady Jane sings it.” (She ought to have paid it that 
courtesy, as the Beauty had sent it to her.) 

“And how the deuce do you do it, Talbot?” another asked. 
“* How does the idea strike you first ?” 

The Beauty smiled with compassion. ‘‘ These things a man can’t 
teach. It comes by nature. Now that ‘ Lingering smile’ I could no 
more tell how, or when, it came into my head, than I could that—that 
candlestick,” added the Beauty, getting rather confused in his illustra- 
tion. ‘“ It comes to you, and there it is.” 

*‘ And you catch him and keep him.” 

“You must explain all this to me, Mr. Talbot,” said Mrs. 
Labouchere, who had come up and listened. “ It is very interesting ; 
other composers will not condescend to let us know how they work. 
They think they are betraying secrets.” 

Other composers! "Her tone was so firm and bold and genuine, 
that this compliment produced no smile; the public standing round 
and confirming it. That night went on very pleasantly. The Beauty 
went to his room with a feeling that he had taken one huge stride 
backwards some ten or fifteen years, and was enjoying his old life 
once more. 

The breakfast table at Bindley was an enlivening scene, a pleasant 
and gay expectation of an enjoyable day, shooting, driving, what not, 
eddying down the table. The Beauty came in late, an Adonis of the 
morning, in the old mauve stockings,—sweet-scented and curled. He 
had on a sort of velvet jacket, which made the effect rich and 
“ Titianesque.” His irreverent friends nudged each other, and com- 
plimented him ironically ; but there was a quiet self-sufficiency about 
the Beauty which was nearly as defensive as real dignity. Mrs. 
Labouchere heard these remarks ; 
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“Well, Talbot, what time is the flower show? When does the 
ball begin?” and goodnaturedly, as it seemed to the host, sheltered 
him. 

“ Mr. Talbot has an artist’s eye for colour.” She was now quite at 
home, the centre of a sort of curiosity and attraction; and the Woods, 
like managers, congratulated themselves on having engaged “such a 
star.” 

“T tell you what we have been planning,”—said his lordship, “ and 
Wood here says he will arrange it all without any trouble—give a 
little concert and reception on Saturday night in the new hall. We 
are so strong in musical talent, that really it would be a shame not to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. What do you think, Mrs. 
Labouchere ?” 

She had come down cold and abstracted once more. The chatter 
of voices about her seemed to annoy her. “I suppose so,” she said 
abstractedly, “ one.must amuse the herd.” 

“Yes, so we must. You hear, Talbot, Wood will be offering you 
an engagement, and you must sing that song of yours—this, ‘ Give 
us another smile.’” 

“The last and lingering smile’ is the proper name, I think,” 
said Mrs. Labouchere, smiling. ‘ Mr. Talbot will set me right.” 

‘The eminent tenor, Mr. Talbot. For one night only! Great 
attraction!” said one of the clowns of that little social circus ; and 
did produce a laugh. 

Mr. Talbot here—Talbot there! It was wonderful. His song, 
his voice, to make such an effect! His cheek literally glowed as the 
lady recalled the correct name of his song. Surely, this wasa change. 
The glow of old times came back into his cheeks. 

“TI should be delighted,” he said, “ to do what I could. It is an 
excellent idea—a regular concert. O, but, unfortunately-——” 

He stopped ; he recalled the festival at home, to which he was 
bound to present himself. 

This roused Mrs. Labouchere. 

‘What is unfortunate ?” 

“O, I have to be back—an engagement.” 

“O nonsense,” said Lord Bindley ; “ we are not to lose our tenor. 
You must write and tell them that I and Mrs. Labouchere, and the 
company here, cannot spare you. We want to bring down the 
house with your ‘lingering smile.’ Ha! ha!” 

Wonderful again! A delicious feeling at his heart—one unknown 
to him for years, during this state of cipherhood. 

Mrs. Labouchere was now alive—all eager. 
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“Mr. Talbot must tell us of this prior claim. Is it another 
country house ?” 

“ Well—no,” he said, confusedly. 

“What, a home one! O, I see; we must respect that—a promise 
to Mrs. Talbot !” 

“Why, yes; exactly,” the Beauty said, hardly knowing what he was 
saying. ‘* Her birthday is on Saturday, you know.” 

His eye appealed to Mrs. Labouchere, for he was a little confused 
—unaccustomed to this publicity. 

“ J know !” said that lady, in her hard manner. “I! Not at all, 
I assure you. What cou/d I know about Mrs. Talbot? I met her 
once or twice.” 

Every one looked at her: there was something so hard and 
pointed in the way she spoke these words. Her face seemed to 
change as they looked. 

(After breakfast, several, talking together, agreed there was “ some- 
thing odd about that woman.”) 

Mr. Hardman, up to this quite overlooked and smothered by 
his neighbour, conceived that his daughter was adding to his 
unpopularity. 

“‘T have had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Talbot, my lord. She 
has been at our house ; a most—charming person to meet ; of the— 
er—highest—er fashion—and connection.” 

‘OQ, indeed!” said the host, with a polite stare. 

Mr. Hardman felt that, with the best intentions, he had said too 
much. His daughter came to the rescue. 

* And it is the more generous in my father to praise this lady so 
handsomely, as we did not get on so well, you will recollect, 
Mr. Talbot. Our families did not exactly coalesce.” 

“OQ, nonsense,” said her father, colouring. “Really this is 
absurd !” 

*‘No,” she said, firmly, and at the same time smiling; “she did 
not like ws. She looked down on us—a foolish thing now-a-days. 
On that account she and I are sworn foes. You will forgive me, Mr. 
Talbot ?” 

Every one again said, after breakfast, that there was something 
** curious” about that Mrs. Labouchere. : 

“You must talk to our friend Talbot, Mrs. Labouchere,” the host 
said. ‘We can’t have our concert all spoiled by the absence of the 
tenor. You will find him an excuse. If it is properly put before the 
lady, it will be all right.—O, you must stay, Talbot.” 


The Beauty thought of the solemn obligations—the sweet face of 
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Livy—the expectant women. He felt it was impossible—about as 
impossible as that the sun should not rise. 

“ O, they expect me,” he said. ‘I’m so sorry. And ”—-he added, 
wistfully—* I should like it so. You see, it’s her birthday ; and I’m 
to give her presents, and she’s to have one for me ; and it’s never 
been omitted since we were married. O,” added the Beauty, with a 
wistful air of doubt, that was almost comic, “I know it would be 
quite out of the question.” 

The men looked one to the other. 

“Not an hours grace?” said one. “Must go back to the 
minute? Come, don’t be selfish, Talbot.” 

“We must not make a rebel of him,” said Mrs. Labouchere, 
excitedly. ‘‘ No, Mr. Talbot ; you shall go back to your school a 
good boy.” 

The Beauty had an instinct that the company was laughing at him, 
but was not quite sure. 

The breakfast party then broke up. 

Mr. Hardman was not reaping all the glory and distinction he had 
counted on. His lordship was by no means as attentive as he had 
expected. He had counted on a certain homage to. his “ long- 
headedness ”—not intimacy, which might come later. But he would 
have liked consolation—eg., ‘‘ Here is Mr. Hardman, who knows 
more than any of us; Mr. Bolton here was asking about the 
gold question, Mr. Hardman ; just give me your opinion on this 
point. We are putting out some moneys at interest.”— This he would 
have liked, though it rather pointed at “the shop.” But Lord 
Bindley seemed to pass him by, and “not to have time” to consult 
him. He was, indeed, utterly out of place in the great house, among 
the great people, and roamed about shy and purposeless. Ladies in 
the little scattered morning rooms, as he prowled in and faded 
out, said,—“ Here’s this dreadful manufacturing man again!” 
However, he had one satisfaction, a long morning in the library, 
where he wrote many letters to people to whom he would not other- 
wise have written, all for the sake of the glorified heading, “ Bindley, 
near Chester,” and also for the postscript—“ Be good enough to 
direct to me here, where I shall be for a few days — under cover 
to Lord Bindley.” Most pleasant of all was it to write in this 
strain to some of his business friends; after which, as he could 
not shoot nor walk far, and as his host did not think fit to devote 
himself to showing the grounds, gardens, &c., he became a sort of 
wanderer, finally establishing himself, in his gold glasses, in the 
library, over a great and statesmanlike work. Somehow it. did 
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not seem that his approach to the ministerial character was at all 
hastening on. 

The Beauty, in a sort of dream, had wandered into the drawing- 
room, bringing with him all the savours of Araby. It was a pleasure 
to the eye to see this dainty man, or rather half man, among the 
gilded appointments and bright stuffs of that room. The ladies tole- 
rated him, and even the stately Louisa Mary Countess of Seaman 
approved and pronounced him “an elegant creature.” The Ladies 
Mariner quite snubbed him, and literally did not waste more than a 
couple of “no’s” and “‘yes’s” during their whole stay. A married 
man, forsooth! One other reason for the Countess’s approbation 
might have been her sudden dislike to that widow who had come 
among them, and before whom she would almost have paid money 
to have a red danger signal carried, to warn off the men, or 
have employed a spare daughter to “nurse her,” as do the rival 
omnibus companies. She called him to her side, and was pleasantly 
chatting with him over some “dear Lady Minton,” when Mrs, 
Labouchere appeared at the door in all the coquetry of widowhood, 
and standing there said, calmly,— 

“Oh, Mr. Talbot, about your song. Will you come to the music- 
room ?” 

By that desertion the Beauty lost for ever the patronage of the 
Countess. 

Mrs. Labouchere, without waiting for his decision, had walked on 
down the corridor, her face looking on the ground, her hands joined 
behind, As she turned the angle she said, aloud and quite careless 
who heard her,— 

“ Yes, that is my mission. It is too tempting, and she herself has 
put him into my hands.” 

There was no one in the music-room. 

“Would you redeem your promise,” she said, “ and sing me your 
song, calmly and without the fuss of people listening and talking ?” 

The Beauty, enchanted, sat down and sang, a little nervously, his 
favourite, “‘ He gave one last and lingering smile.” She was not 
rapturous in praise, but judicious. 

“It is good music, and I like it better each time. Just one more, 
Mr. Talbot.” 

He gratified her with the one “ now on the stocks.” 

“This,” he said, “I am now composing. It is in rather a raw 
state ; but I assure you no one else has heard it.” 

He also gave her “ideas” of others, and in short spent a most 
delightful half-hour. Suddenly she said,— 
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“What a pity! It is like a fatality, and so hard on that good- 
natured Lord Bindley. It is most unfortunate !” 

“What, about the concert? O yes, so provoking! But you 
know I couldn’t well———O, they’d never forgive it,—she and Livy. 
O, out of the question !” 

“ How would any one think of asking you? Alas! I once could 
put myself in their place; now I cannot. But we owe something 
to Lord Bindley. Could you not write to them? Birthdays are 
often postponed—kept on the day following ; and if you said you’d 
be at home by the first train on Sunday morning, no reasonable 
people——” 

“ Oh, I declare, yes!” cried the Beauty, in delight, on whom the 
dreadful sacrifice had been weighing. 

“You must think it over,” she said, coldly ; “and find some way 
of managing it. In a house like this we are all bound to make a few 
sacrifices, and at least an exertion. Would you mind singing another 
song? I have not heard a note of music for months.” So the Beauty 
sang again. Such a happy morning it proved for him. 


(70 be continued.) 
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NOTES & INCIDENTS. 





cases of difficulty, is said to be the gift of a 
happy vivacity of thought that nothing can 
embarrass or disturb. Some men think a long 
time, and even after that serious intellectual 
effort, overlook the very things they were 
anxious to find ; while others find expedients 
| for every situation with a perspicacity that can- 
not be denied even by those to whom they may 
be least agreeable. 

A large majority of the thinking public will 
be disposed to recognise the display of this 
“happy vivacity of thought,” by the Right 
Honourable Mr. Lowe, in his last addenda of persons and things which 
he opines should fairly contribute their quota to the national exchequer. 

To renovate one’s reputation from time to time has long been a guiding 
maxim with all judicious statesmen. With none, perhaps, is it so requisite, 
yet difficult, as with a fiscal administrator. It cannot be doubted that 
Mr. Lowe is quite alive to the fact that excellence, however great, is 
subject to grow old, and consequently, reputation with it; for custom 
always diminishes admiration ; and a novelty, however insignificant it be, 
will generally induce forgetfulness of the excellence that is dulled by time. 
In like manner, as after a long privation of the sun’s light, its return is 
again admired as an agreeable novelty, so the right honourable gentleman 
sagaciously feels the necessity of a re-exhibition of the fiscal light that is 
in him, and of his public worth. 

He has again brought the irradiating effulgence of the former to bear 
upon some few persons and things which have hitherto escaped our most 
lynx-eyed chancellors of the exchequer ; and that it will tell upon some of 
the petty impertinences of the day will go far to prove that a vivacious 
ingenuity of thought is neither incompatible with, nor unserviceable to a 
philosophical cast of mind. 

Pages and pageantry are henceforth to be subjected, in the persons of 
those who keep the one and make a display of the other, to the tax 
collector’s “ Notes of Demand” and “ Last Notices.” 

“ Buttons ” is doomed—if not to utter extinction, at least to a consider- 
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able diminution of his kind—unless Mr. Lowe’s estimate of the kind of 
people who keep a “ Buttons” is shrewdly founded upon that knowledge 
of the popular sentiment in this country, that the more a thing costs the 
more highly it is thought of. Should such prove to be the fact in this 
instance also, so much the better for “ Buttons,” and for the revenue, 

The tax on hair-powder is to be taken off; but in this case it is doubtful 
that “her grace” or their “ladyships” will permit their picked servitors 
of the race of Anak to discontinue (though untaxed) the use of a so farci- 
cally-imposing a symbol of British patrician dignity. 

Ponies, together with the undersized human articles denominated 
“Tigers,” are to be considered as equine and human adult types of their 
respective genera, and as rateable appurtenances of their owners as a 
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horse of sixteen hands high, or a “ Jeames” of six foot without his shoes. 
Yet, as considerately lenient with the one hand as he is acquisitive with 
the other, Mr. Lowe relieves the proprietors of large studs, by reducing 
the tax upon each horse to a moiety of the previous duty. Stable-boys 
are, nevertheless, made to recoup somewhat this reduction in the equine 
impost, inasmuch as they will henceforth be taxed as full-grown grooms. 
The custom to consider that stable-boys never aged, as well as their 
masters’ horses—being (old) boys ever—is now to be abolished as one 
better honoured in the breach than the observance, and armorial 
bearings are to be made doubly subservient to the exigencies of the 
exchequer. 
The duplication of this tax will not so much discomfit the equanimity 
of those who are both entitled and expected to display them, as of those 
whose right to disport them would be barred even by a herald’s college, 
much less punctilious now than the heralds of old in view of the official 
fees for research, and justified grant thereof. But it will cause no small 
consternation among the quack heralds, and “ Heraldic Studio” keepers 
—the blatant dealers in blazonry—griffins rampant, guardant crocodiles, 
and cockatrices of every hue, who accommodate aspirants to crests and 
escutcheons with-a zeal and urbanity equalled only by an exorbitance of 
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charge in the end, frequently exceeding the fees of the college of heralds 
itself. The more astute among the lovers of this kind of display will 
doubtless resort now to the saddler’s imitation of a 
thing that answers all the purpose in the eyes of the 
multitude, while it evades the tax collector, who, when 
he comes to inspect it, is “sold.” The original, from 
which this is taken, is a bond fide example, which when 
done in white metal and freely dispersed over harness 
produces an effect without in any way interfering 
with the action of a showy screw, or dulling the 
treacly varnish on a lustrous pannel. 

Talking of coats of arms brings us to the device 
of a well-known “Schneider fiir herren” much reputed 
in the present day, who has adopted heraldic sem- 
blances with great effect, and expects to evade the tax collector by taking 
“Trade mark” as his motto. 

As a landed gentleman we will say, therefore, that it decorates the 
brougham of Herr von Schneider, of S Row, and the Snuggery, 
Brompton, and displays a shield sable, bearing un chou, vert, draped with 











a mantling, and supported by two rampant geese, habited ex habit noir 
gilet blanc, pantalons bleu, billed, or bearing bills proper,—crest, a huge 
thimble within a wreath of glory; motto, “ Marque de Fabrique.” For 
this “wrinkle” we make “no charge,” and offer it to an enlightened and 
aspiring gentry, who have only to forego the hall mark of nobility for the 
trade mark of commerce, to evade taxation. 

Of course old signet rings, snuff boxes, stained glass, panels, and other 
heirlooms bearing heraldic devices, will, if simply preserved or displayed 
as memorials of the past, bear no duty. Though it would be very proper 
if the Earl Marshal of England would prevent the prostitution of the 
arms of our nobility on the hack cabs of London—for there will be found 
the strangest jumble of ridiculous blazonry, Dukes, Earls, and Barons 
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without distinction contributing their quota,—a thing all very well in the 
olden time when her grace’s coach, or his honour’s chariot, was sold or 
fell to the trusty retainer, the family coachman, who with the old horses 
and vehicle took to the road, and ended their days thereon. The vul- 
garisation of the royal arms is also an abuse the Chamberlain should 
loék'to, But we must conclude, and will do so with cockades, suggesting 
to "Mr. Lowe the extension of his ingenious system of “ raising the wind” 
to ‘their ‘taxation, also ; for it is currently believed that many persons 
whomever had the slightest connection with the army or navy lists disport 
this:symbol of their gentility on the hats of their servitors, &c. 





‘* Let the galled jade-wince, our withers are unwrung.”’ 





PASSING down Regent Street, London, the other day, the present 
writer was tempted, by what he had ‘read in the newspapers, to drop in 
and see the wonderful performing fleas. It was not an edifying sight, nor 
a very amusing one, though some have called it marvellous. Perform 
the nasty little insects do, but theirs is that sort of performance which we 
see a squirrel indulge in when he is put into awheel-cage. They are con- 
fined, and they scramble for freedom ; and their struggles and kickings 
are converted into motive power for working tiny models, or drawing 
minute vehicles. The trick is as follows :—The flea is taken between the 
fingers, and a hair is passed round his body like a staple, the ends being 
held in a slit made lengthwise in a fine straw an inch long. In this posi- 
tion his back is against the straw, while his feet dangle in the air, and of 
course he wriggles and kicks his legs about. If he is put on the table he 
can walk, dragging the straw after him ; if the straw be fixed like a shaft 
to a little car, or a model on wheels, he pulls this along as he goes. This 
is harnessing a flea to a coach! If the straw be fixed over or against 
a sort of treadmill, so that the flea’s legs just kick against it, the wheel 
will rotate under his struggles, and this rotation may be turned to account 
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in working any little piece of mechanism. A thread, passing over a 
pulley and connected to a small bucket, is brought near to the plunging 
limbs of a flea fixed to an upright straw. The prisoner clutches the thread, 
and tries to walk up it ; but, since he is tied and the string is free, he 
pulls at the string, and thus lifts the bucket. Two fleas, tied to a slender 
stick, balanced on a pivot, alternately jump to get away; and then you 
are told that they are playing at see-saw. One flea, suspended to a fine 
pendulum, kicks against a card in front thereof, and thus sets himself swing- 
ing, apparently for diversion—really, no doubt, in hopes of kicking away 
from his bondage. These are the types of all the tricks “ performed.” 
They show nothing but the exhibitor’s patience in tying or twisting the 
fleas upon the straws: as to training, there is no evidence of any what- 
ever. The models are neat little machines, made by the showman. 
These, and his readily-imparted knewledge of the pulex irritans natural 
history, render him deserving of the shillings he seeks. So call and see 
him, if you pass his way. 








AGAIN have the photographers invited the public freely to an exhibition 
of their latest productions. Some four hundred specimens decorated for 
one week ‘of the past month the walls of the Architectural Society’s 
Museum in London. There were plenty of things to admire, but nothing 
to forcibly strike a visitor. The light painters, reporting progress, may 
say, “ As we were.” One might have expected an extensive display of 
pictures by the carbon and other modern pigment processes ; but the 
majority of the subjects were upon the old albumenised paper, with here 
and there a sample of dead, or matte, surface printing. No doubt, how- 

ever, these pigment processes are at present too complicated for small 
| producers. The Autotype Company—an association for working Swan’s 
method of carbon printing—covered a large space of wall with specimens, 
An uninitiated visitor, however, would not have distinguished these works 
from others, for, strangely to my view, the artists persist in imitating the 
sepia tints of ordinary photographs. Now that they can produce any 
colour, they might adopt the more artistic tones of rich engravings. 
Curiously, when blacks were producible with great difficulty and risk of 
permanence, everybody wanted them ; now they are easily secured, and yet 
the old browns are retained. The Woodbury process, which prints in 
gelatinous ink from intaglio photo-types, was unrepresented. Portraiture 
is still under the influence of M. Salamon’s example. Landscape operators 
have taken to old tricks, such as painting-in skies, and printing in figures 
which do not belong to the view, and betray their individuality by lights 
and shadows that are not in accord with the rest of the picture. Some 
twelve years ago the public were astounded by several large sea and cloud 
pieces by Gustave Le Gray, which, from their dark moon-light effects, 
were thought to have been really taken by moon’s light ; but they were 
day-pictures, and the sun caused the grand play of light and shadow on 
sea and in sky that4vas atttibuted to the moon. A series of revivals of 
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this old ruse was exhibited by Colonel Stuart Wortley—grand pictures of 
cloud and water, proving the high skill of their producer, but, being 
ticketed with lunar titles, very deceitful to the popular eye. Old things 
seemed to have been exhibited for want of new. Mr. Rejlander sent his 
great “composition print,” entitled “Two Ways of Life,” formed by the 
combination of thirty negatives, and first exhibited twelve years ago ; and 
Mr. Mayall contributed daguerreotype views of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. These had interest, as showing the permanence of what were once 
thought would prove the least durable of light pictures. Few paper 
photographs of that date could now be shown in such integrity as these 
mercurialised plates of silver. 





MAN’s nearest relative in the great family of nature is the ape. This 
is a familiar fact; but it is not so well known that man approaches in 
bodily conformation more and more nearly to his inferior relative the 
lower and lower his state of cultivation. Where and when was the line 
drawn? Is Darwin coming out triumphant from the battle that has raged 
against him? Quite recently some skulls and skeletons of races contem- 
porary in France with the reindeer have been discovered ; and they have 
afforded material for establishing the above conclusion. The charac- 
teristics of the animal, the low forehead, and the projecting mouth dis- 
appear in man’s conflict with circumstances. The mental labour which 
the conflict entails develops the brain: the forehead becomes upright, the 
skull higher and more dome-shaped, and the projecting countenance 
recedes under the-skull. This chain of deductions was one of the results 
of a Palzontological Congress lately held at Copenhagen. Another not 
uninteresting item of intelligence there accepted and thence disseminated 
was, that the primeval Europeans, our progenitors, were cannibals, and 
savages of the lowest class; inferior, in spite of their white skin, to the 
lowest type of existing savagery—the Australian. Europe was probably 
the latest peopled part of the world. The last have become the first. 


So it is true that there are people in Styria who eat arsenic as the 
Asiatic eats opium or the European chews tobacco—as a matter of taste. 
Travellers had asserted the fact though the learned denied it, declaring 
that the white substance taken for arsenic must have been some harmless 
mineral like chalk. But an official inquiry has been instituted, and 
seventeen Styrian physicians have reported upon the matter ; and there 
is no doubt about the truth of the travellers’ stories. There are people 
who take doses varying from pellets the size of a millet to pills the size of 
a pea, of various kinds of arsenic, the favourite being the white quality 
known as ratsbane. They will take it daily, or on alternate days, or 
twice a week, according to circumstances ; generally they abstain from 
the luxury at the time of new moon, beginning small doses- with the 
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young moon and increasing them to a maximum by full moon. Why 
this lunar observance it is hard to guess, unless, as they profess that the 
arsenic makes them strong and healthy, they fancy that the waxing moon 
weakens them and renders the greater proportion of the restorative neces- 
sary. The habit is most commonly found among the lower orders ; and 
it begins to attack the youth at about the same time as the tobacco taste 
affects our youngsters. Some few females are fond of ratsbane, but its 
patrons are mostly of the harder sex. The regular consumers live to good 
ages, and are strong, healthy, and courageous. So we have a proof that 
what is one man’s poison is another man’s food. 





ONE cannot always believe the reports of American curiosities ; but two 
have lately come to hand that bring good credentials with them, and are 
worth coupling together. The first relates to a “fossil man” that was 
recently exhumed upon a farm near Syracuse, in Onondaga county. It 
was a great find for the sensationalists ; for the body was ten feet from 
head to foot, and corpulent in proportion. Unfortunately for the wonder- 
mongers, however, a geologist came upon the scene, and declared that the 
figure was a work of art—a statue hewn from a block of stratified sulphate 
of lime. Curiosity now centres upon the artists. It is assumed that they 
were the early Jesuists who frequented the Onondaga valley three centuries 
ago! That the sculpture had been purposely buried was evident from the 
traces of artificial packing : why it was so disposed of no one can, with 
any show of reason, conjecture. If it was valued, it may have been 
inhumed for preservation: if no one cared for it, it would be buried 
because its room was more valuable than its presence. The other item 
tells of tumuli that have been discovered on the summits of the Rocky 
Mountains. A Government surveyor stationed on the heights found lines 
of granite rock-masses, evidently placed there by the hands of man ; and 
connected with these were mounds of stones bearing marks of high 
antiquity. They measured about ten feet in diameter, and were formed 
from material found immediately on the spot. At three thousand feet 
above the timber-growing limit, they could not have been altars: no 
doubt, as the reporter suggests, they were like our barrows, places of 
sepulture. One marked feature which many of them present, is a projec- 
tion towards the west. This stony finger is conceived to be a pointer 
indicating the direction from which the builders or their ancestors came ; 
but does it not rather point to the imagined home of the departed spirit 
—the setting sun? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





AN ANCIENT SCHOOL-BOOK. 


Mr. URBAN,—-Cocker’s preface to a copy-book, as given in your 
November number, is characteristic of the age as well as the man. I 
have before me a school-book, translated from the German, of Mr. John 
Commenius, which contains an author’s preface to the reader, and a 
translator’s preface “to all judicious and industrious schoolmasters.” The 
translator is Charles Hoole, and his preface is dated “from my school in 
Lothbury, London, Jan. 25, 1658.” The author’s preface to the reader 
begins as follows :— 


** Instruction is the means to expel rudeness, with which young wits ought to be 
well furbished in schools ; but so as that the teaching be—1, True; 2, Full ; 3, Clear; 
and 4, Solid. 1, It will be true, if nothing be taught but such as are beneficial to 
one’s life ; lest there be a cause of complaining afterwards. We know not necessary 
things because we have not learned things necessary. 2, It will be full, if the mind 
be polished for wisdom, the tongue for eloquence, and the hands for a neat way of 
living. This will be that grace of one’s life, to be wise, to act, to speak. 3 & 4, 
It will be clear, and by that firm and solid, if whatever is taught and learned be 
not obscure, or confused, but apparent, distinct, and articulate, as the fingers on 
the hands. The ground of this business is, that sensual objects be rightly presented 
to the senses, for fear they may not be received. I say, and say it again aloud, 
that this last is the foundation of all the rest ; because we can neither act nor speak 
wisely unless we first rightly understand all the things which are to be done, and 
whereof we are to speak. Now there is nothing in the understanding which was 
not before in the senses. And, therefore, to exercise the senses well about the right 
proving the differences of things will be to lay the grounds for all wisdom, and all 
wise discourse, and all discreet actions in one’s course of life, which, because it is 
commonly neglected in schools, and the things that are to be learned are offered to 
scholars, without being understood or being rightly presented to the senses, it 
cometh to pass, that the work of teaching and learning goeth heavily onward, and 
affordeth little benefit.” 


With a view to promote this teaching through the senses, he has 
produced a new help for schools, “A picture and nomenclature of all the 
chief things in the world, and of men’s actions in their way of living. It 
is a little book, as you see, of no great bulk, and yet a brief of the whole 
world, and a whole language ; full of pictures, nomenclatures, and descrip- 
tions of things.” Of the pictures it would be difficult to give any idea, 
but the statements are curt, and sometimes very curious. For example :— 


‘* The heavens hath fire and stars. The clouds hang in the air. Birds fly under 
the clouds. Fishes swim in the water. The earth hath hills, woods, fields, beasts, 
and men. Thus the greatest bodies of the world, the four elements, are full of 
their own inhabitants. The heaven is wheeled about, and encompasseth the earth, 
standing in the middle.” . 
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Here is another specimen :— 


‘* The fire gloweth, burneth, and consumeth to ashes. A spark of it struck out 
of a flint (or firestone) by means ofa steel, and taken by tinder in a tinder-box, 
lighteth a match, and after that a candle, or a stick, and causeth a flame, or blaze, 
which catcheth hold of the houses.” 


The state of husbandry in the 17th century is thus described :— 


** The plow-man yoketh oxen to a plough, and holdeth the plow-stilt in his left 
hand, and the plow-staff in his right hand, with which he removeth the clods.” 

These are specimens of the teaching two hundred years ago in England. 
The pictures are designed, as the author says, “to entice witty children 
to it, that they may not conceit a torment to be in the school, but dainty 
fare. And it will be very well worth the pains to have once brought it to 
pass, that scare-crows may be taken away out of wisdom’s gardens.” So 
it has not been reserved for the wisdom of the 19th century to find a 
royal road to learning.—Yours truly, 

eo 


THE AURORA POLARIS. 


Mr. URBAN,—I read Mr. Rowell’s letters to the editor of the Atheneum 
and to yourself with gratification: for I was pleased to find that my 
efforts to popularise a complicated subject met with approbation from one 
who, by his own showing, ought to be a judge. 

I must confess my ignorance of the details of Mr. Rowell’s theory. I 
know the brief sketch of it in the British Association Report for 1840 ; 
but’this is too scanty to give one the means of comprehending it or com- 
paring it with others. The pamphlet alluded to, which I suppose explains 
everything and proves what is to be proven, has never met my eye: 
although Mr. Rowell hints (in the A¢hene@um) that he has sown it freely 
in scientific ground, I do not find it in a high class scientific library which 
it is my privilege to use. Nor do I meet with any reference to the hypo- 
thesis in the works of writers on the aurora. Mr. Rowell’s lamentations 
(Atheneum) upon the neglect which it has suffered are, so far, well 
founded. But there may be a cause for this which is not apparent to his 
view. He says that, as well as explaining the aurora, his theory applies 
to every phenomenon of evaporation, rain, lightning, hail, storm, &c. ; 
and in some degree to terrestrial magnetism! Now, Mr. URBAN, what 
would you say to a doctor who offered you a medicine to cure every ill 
that flesh is heir to? What you would think of such a specific, is just 
what exact philosophers think of theories that explain everything. When 
such come before them, they heed them not. Who shall say they are 
wrong? They know the precise state of their knowledge, and are the 
best judges whether the acquired facts are susceptible of complete corre- 
lation or no. I suspect that those men of science who received Mr. 
Rowell’s exposition were deterred from reading it by its vaunted 
universality. 

Facts being the tests of theory, the suggestion offers itself that Mr. 
Rowell should unflinchingly compare the latest acquired magnetical and 
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meteorological data with his hypothesis, at every point and upon every 
detail. Generalisations, no one whose opinion is worth having will enter 
into. If all can be shown to be in accord, there will be found no lack of 
means for disseminating the results of the collation, and,no fear of 
injustice being done to Mr. Rowell by those who are interested in the 
progress of physical science. But the onus probandi must rest with him. 
Philosophers, busy with their own inquiries, cannot undertake to examine 
the theories of others, either to confirm or to refute them. 

Upon the special point alluded to by Mr. Rowell—the height of the 
auroral light ;—surely he will not oppose his “belief” to Professor 
Loomis’s measures and calculations. The 1859 aurora was observed from 
a vast number of stations ; and I fancy it would be a hard task to prove 
all the angles erroneous.—I am, Sir, ever faithfully, 


Your CONTRIBUTOR. 


A GENIUS. 


Mr. URBAN.—The following, copied by me from an old newspaper 
(The British Chronicle), | have thought might interest your readers :— 


‘* The village of Alyth has produced the greatest natural genius, perhaps, that 
has ever been known in the country. By a misfortune which a young man of that 
lace, named James Sand, experienced in his early years, he has been confined to 
is : ane and to a sedentary posture, for upwards of fourteen years, during 
which time, without the smallest instruction, he has acquired such dexterity in 
different mechanical branches as to make violins, clarionets, the Irish, or small 
pipe, and flutes of different sorts, of a quality and workmanship equal to what 
comes from the hands of the most approved artists. He also performs upon those 
different instruments with skill and taste. He finished, some years ago, a musical 
clock, of a construction peculiar to itself (as he had no opportunity of ever examin- 
ing a machine of the kind), and which plays awariety of tunes. He has, besides, 
finished a watch, of which almost all the parts ‘’re his own mechanism. But his 
genius does not stop here: he has also studied the theory of mechanics, whereby 
he has been enabled lately to construct, upon the most improved model, a reflecting 
telescope, (an instrument he had no access to be acquainted with but from descrip- 
tion,) the metals and glasses of which, together with its case, are entirely his own 
workmanship. In short, nothing in the mechanical line has yet been proposed to 
him, either by model or description, in which he has not succeeded.” 


: I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Kelso. te A 











